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THERE 


san Advertiser ’s 
HEAVEN 


A MANUFACTURER of automobiles, of breakfast foods or of silk 
stockings would smile if any one told him that, through adver- 
tising, sales in his market could reach the point of saturation. 
Such a heaven, though devoutly to be wished, would be too 
much to expect. 

But, by one of the many paradoxes in the business of 
advertising, the better the results secured for a private school, 
the less advertising it needs to do. 

Many schools and colleges are filling their rosters with sons 
and daughters—yes, and grandchildren—of alumni who were 
first attracted by advertising placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Having employed advertising successfully, these schools 
nevertheless continue to use the resources of Advertising Head- 
quarters to keep the alumni conversant with what the school 
is doing. Sometimes this is done through publication advertis- 
ing, and sometimes by letters, booklets and other forms of 
direct mailings. 

School advertising, as interpreted by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
means not only the getting of inquiries at the lowest possible 
cost and making sales from those inquiries, but comprehensive 
help in making sales from sales. 


N. W. Ayer €& Son, Inc. 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


RETAIL SALES IN WORCESTER bs 
ARE 37% BETTER THAN THE vo 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


The ample buying power of the Worcester Market is again indi- 
cated by the complete analysis of the major retail markets of the 
United States as recently compiled by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany from the official census of retail sales made by the United 
States Government in connection with the census of 1930. 





Average Retail Sales as Shown by Census 


United States 100 Massachusetts | |9 H 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 137 9 

The analysis of per capita retail sales again demonstrates me 
the strong position of Massachusetts as compared to the national able 
average, and of Worcester as compared to the Massachusetts i 
average. = 
Per Capita Retail Sales as Shown by Census - fe 

ess 

United States $408 Massachusetts $484 owe 
lark 

Worcester, Massachusetts, $559 “abil; 


Retail Sales in the City of Worcester in 1930 Were one=| 


This rich, responsive market in the heart of industrial New busin 
England is adequately, economically cultivated through adver- guess 
tising in these newspapers ALONE. Average net paid circu- publi 
lation for more than four years— a 


Over 100,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday ing 3 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE} :: 


Worcester, Massachusetts : ad 
George F. Booth, Publisher ™" Ibs 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles likew; 
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Copy Tests as Seen in Spotlight 
of Hard Times 


Fallacies That Grow Out of Present Conditions and the Strong and 
Weak Points of the Three Factual Methods 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ARD times have interested a 

great many new people in copy 
testing. They discover it as soon 
as they ask: What can we do to 
make advertising surer, less de- 
pendent on judgment, more check- 
able with facts? 

The importance of advertising 
varies widely in different kinds of 
business. Sometimes it is only one 
of four wheels on which the busi- 
ness vehicle travels, sharing, with 
other factors such as making, 
marketing, and pricing, the respon- 
sibility for success. In other lines 
advertising becomes much like a 
one-wheel bicycle, with most of the 
responsibility for success resting on 
it alone. 

Most of the occupations in which 
advertising is so singly responsible 
for success, long ago used their 
husiness judgment and gave up 
guessing at anything as tricky as 
public response to an appeal. The 
patent medicine people, the book 
publishers, the mail-order houses, 
standardize on the method of test- 
ing any advertising idea in small 

fore they shoot it at large. A 
few weeks of success emanating 
from one kind of advertising while 
iailure is the immediate result of 
another kind will teach anybody 
this lesson. The closer advertising 
is to the sale, the quicker one learns 


j 
t 


Observing this and driven by 
hard times, general advertisers 
isk that their expenditures be 
likewise insured in advance, that 


no more guesswork be done, that 
certainty be substituted in all cases 
for conjecture and even for good 
old reliable business judgment. 

Unfortunately this is not always 
possible or advisable. The adver- 
tisement that “tests out” best may 
not be fitted to team in with the 
other factors which must be pres- 
ent to complete the sale in a way 
which is good for the business. Sen- 
sational advertising may arouse 
most interest, for a while even 
create most sales, but among the 
wrong type of people, or in a way 
unfavorable to the future of the 
line. Just because tests are valuable, 
you cannot throw away good judg- 
ment. Again not all advertising can 
be tested in advance, and not all 
the accepted test methods are re- 
liable. 

Amos ’n’ Andy were on the air 
for months before they took hold 
with the public. What test during 
these months would have showed 
their eventual rise to ruling the 
air waves? 

What tests would have shown in 
advance that the Sunny Jim Force 
jingles were so good they would 
pull the interest away from the 
product itself, and thus, as the 
story goes, fail to sell? 

Who can test in advance the ef- 
fect of such institutional advertis- 
ing, including coach building com- 
petitions, as The Fisher Body 
Corporation keeps right on doing 
even through hard times? Such 
long-range policies must be doing 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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the trick, or they would have been 
discontinued long ago. 

Copy testing, like the practice of 
medicine, depends first of all for 
effectiveness on the diagnosis of 
the patient’s illness and second on 
the skill of the surgeon. You can 
kill a man with appendicitis either 
by diagnosing it as nervous in- 
digestion or by cutting it out 
wrong. 


There Are Three , 
Main Types of Testing 


The methods of copy testing 
which are in common use are of 
three main kinds: Opinion tests, 
result tests, and sales tests. 

That means that advertising may 
be tested in advance (1) by asking 
people’s opinions about it, (2) by 
running it and noting the variation 
in such replies as come im on 
coupons, free or paid, or (3) by 
running the advertising under ac- 
tual conditions and noting its effect 
on sales. 

The first method is the cheapest, 
the easiest, the simplest, and the 
least reliable. 

Within the first method of opin- 
ion test are two main types: First, 
an opinion test obtained by personal 
interviews with a comparatively 
small number of selected con- 
sumers; and second, the so-called 
consumer jury test in which an 
advertisement is mailed out for 
judgment to a large number of 
people selected at random and liv- 
ing in every State in the Union. 

The former method is favored 
by many of the research and mar- 
keting authorities, who claim that 
by rating advertisements for their 
separate characteristics such as at- 
tention value, convincing character, 
and so forth, it is possible to get 
a consumer reaction very close to 
that made when the same person 
reads an advertisement in the news- 
paper or magazine. 

The technique varies so much, 
however, with various investiga- 
tors, and the whole job of produc- 
ing a normal frame of mind in the 
person questioned is so difficult, 
psychologically speaking, that the 
method is still, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, very much on trial. It cannot, 
I think, be accepted as an authen- 
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tic method until more examples of 
its reliability have been obtained. 

In the second division of the 
opinion test method, a_ so-called 
consumer jury is asked to rank 
advertisements in their order oi 
interest or selling power. This has 
the advantage of being a simpler 
test, and of involving a greater 
number of persons who are prob- 
ably more typical of the entire 
population than those selected for 
house-to-house tests located near 
where the investigator lives. 

All those who are interested in 
copy testing are naturally anxious 
to perfect so simple and apparently 
desirable a method as this. Like 
the house-to-house opinion test, 
however, it has yet to be thor- 
oughly authenticated. The writer 
has attempted to use it as one of 
several test methods on many occa- 
sions but has never been satisfied 
that it could be considered suffi- 
ciently reliable to be used by itself 
alone. 

Nor do skilled mail-order people 
use this opinion test method except 
as a starter. If the method were 
sound it would have been perfected 
long ago and used to the exclusion 
of all others. No. You find your 
mail-order people, your proprietary) 
manufacturers, your book publish- 
ers without exception running their 
advertising first inexpensively some- 
where, noting actual replies and 
comparative cost per coupon, or 
actual sales—and by these result 
tests (second method) or sales tests 
(third method), determining the 
correct appeals, headlines, illustra- 
tions, size and so on. 


Testing Consumer 
Jurors 


However, hope springs eternal 
in the human breast, and the opin- 
ion test or consumer jury method 
is so tempting that in a recent test 
it was decided to turn aside from 
testing advertising, and test con- 
sumer jurors instead. The “jurors” 
were mailed, accordingly, six pairs 
of advertisements. Each pair con- 
sisted of a good and a bad adver- 
tisement known and ranked by 
actual sales they had made. Could 
the consumer jurors pick out 
which was the good advertisement 
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— Although Rhode Island is the most densely 

Like populated state in the Union, half of the people 

=~ and 60% of all retail sales are in A.B.C. 

or Providence. 

fed Seven-eighths of the state population live 

“ within a 15-mile radius—the A.B.C. “City and 
Suburban” territory. This close trade circle 

- takes in several Massachusetts towns, and a 

— population of 810,000. 

os In A.B.C. Providence, actual survey showed 

ey that 19 out of 20 reader-families take the 

reir Journal or Bulletin. Of the combined city and 

o suburban circulation of all dailies published 

or within 15 miles, the Journal and Bulletin have 

os 51%. The balance is divided among eight 

the papers, the largest having less than 12%. 
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and which the poor one? They 
could not. They averaged about as 
well as if they had selected them 
blindfolded. 

Thinking the number of decisions 
might have confused the issue, a 
single campaign was taken, which 
had been running for many years. 
it was one in which advertisements 
are inserted in the national maga- 
zines only after they are tested by 
advance placement in less expensive 
publications. Out of four years’ 
testing and running and noting 
actual coupon costs, it was known 
which was the most effective and 
which the least effective in the 
series. 

Six advertisements, whose exact 
pulling power was known, were sent 
to the consumer jurors. The best ad- 
vertisement had shown itself nearly 
three times as effective as the 
poorest. Would they please rank 
these six advertisements in the or- 
der of their goodness? Would they 
simply place first the advertisement 
most likely to make them send in 
the coupon? 

They would with pleasure, and 
they tried to. Results again nega- 
tive; no better than random picking. 

In technical statistical language. 
the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween advance coupon testing in 
small circulation media and actual 
sales had been high—plus .65. The 
corresponding figure between con- 
sumer jury opinions and actual 
sales was so low as to be prac- 
tically negative—plus .05. 

So the copy testing client was 
advised: “Stick to your testing by 
advance running in less expensive 
media. The consumer jury method 
would be swell for you if it would 
work, but it just doesn’t seem to 
function.” 


Second and Third Types 
Combined Are Best 


Although opinion tests are unre- 
liable, result tests, the second type, 
are worth doing. Sales tests, the 
third type, are almost invariably 
reliable if properly conducted, and 
the combination of both is, I think, 
best of all. 

Result tests are usually made by 
means of coupons or offers buried 
in the body of the text. Several 
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advertisements are run and it is 
noted how they vary in coupon 
costs or number of replies per 
dollar of advertising expenditure. 
Actual sales from these advertise- 
ments will correspond closely to 
their rank in pulling requests for 
booklets or samples, especially if 
some small payment is involved to 
shut out the habitual coupon clip- 
pers and the children making col- 
lections of samples for the doll’s 
house and the toy store. 


Sample Grabbers Come 
into the Picture 


Thousands of people send for 
free goods—any and all free goois 
—just for the fun of it, and liter- 
ally millions of thrifty souls save 
money on tooth-paste, cosmetics, 
foodstuffs and many other lines 
by sending for free samples in- 
stead of spending cash at the store. 
Hence the free offer or the free 
coupon is in many respects in- 
validated as to actual pulling 
power. Something else comes into 
the equation besides the actual 
power of the advertising. An ad- 
vertisement that offers enough free, 
will pull well no matter how bad 
it 1s. 

The sales test is of course ex- 
actly what its name implies—a test 
of the way various advertisements 
pull by comparing the actual sales 
that result from them. Usually 
such a test is made in several small 
towns where the advertiser can get 
access to the stock of his goods 
on the shelves of a dozen or so 
retail stores, so that by actual count 
he can establish the rate of store 
to consumer flow as caused by the 
advertising, and note its divergence 
from normal or from behavior un- 
der other or previous advertising 
campaigns. When expertly and 
carefully conducted the procedure 
is sound, but it is full of pitfalls. 

Here are a few of them. First 
of all, we must be sure that the 
increase in sales is really caused by 
the adyertising and not by some 
other, often hard to find, factor. 

Of course if one of the test 
stores puts on a sale, or makes a 
special price concession, the test is 
invalidated right off the bat. Less 

(Continued on page 78) 
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a test ITH eight home state athletes on the American 
ments team, Iowans eagerly watched for news of the Olym- 
sales pics. Cheers rang in every corner of the state when 
sually Saling captured the 110 meter high hurdles. Broad 
small jumper Ed Gordon got a big hand when he won his 
n get event. Low hurdler Morgan Taylor nosed out Lord 
goods Burghley, twice his Olympic rival in the 400 meter 
or so lows! All down the line these Iowa athletes gave the 
count fans “‘back home”’ something to talk about. 

store To give Iowans first hand news and pictures of the 
yy the Olympics, The Des Moines Register and Tribune sent 
gence sports editor Sec Taylor to the west coast. With 
 un- special stories by Taylor, the daily dispatches by 
tising Grantland Rice (exclusive to The Register and 

and Tribune in Iowa) and full press service, Iowans 
edure knew they would get the best and most complete 
tfalls. Olympic news in this newspaper. 

First Wherever big news breaks you'll find Register and 
t the Tribune staff writers and photographers. That’s why 
ed by this newspaper is the local paper for all Iowa . .. . 

some why it has a statewide circulation built by intense 
tor. reader interest. That’s why it is the backbone of 
, test every successful advertising campaign in Iowa. 


kes . e m 
ets | Lhe Des Moines Register and Tribune 
— 245,241 Daily; 217,418 Sunday—A. B. C. 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
J Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 
centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue «+ 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO + 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON + CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO - ~ London 


Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 





Bucharest « Sao Paulo « Buenos Aires + Joh burg « Bombay - Sydney 
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22,500 Farmers Write about Fences 
in This Contest 


And, Writing about Them, They Are Automatically Educated in Value 
of the Product 


HE Keystone Steel & Wire 

Company has just finished the 
selection of the winners of its con- 
test on “How Good Woven Wire 
Fence Helps Increase Farm In- 
come.” There were 22,500 
entries submitted and each 
entry was an article on 
better fences, averaging 
around 500 words each. 
These farmers sold them- 
selves on the value and 
many uses of fences. 

O. A. Brock, advertising 
manager, says: “We feel 
the contest was well worth 
while, not only because of 
the greater reader atten- 
tion given this type of ad- 





Just 3 easy things to do 
to enter RED BRANDS 





the contest, it presented its usual 
sales story about Red Brand fence, 
It is surprising that so many ad- 
vertisers get attention with a con- 
test announcement yet do not take 
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vertising, but it gives us a _faemtttcnustinthincomens $500.00 Pree Sonte ler exe ly» 
much fuller appreciation of $150.40 third. prise, $100.00 fourth hat to do to guy or ve dee 
the real importance of Piledugwisumaat de nensyiemuiane 
good fences to the more on “How Good Woven Wire Fence NOW for Contest’ Blasi and facts 
prosperous type of farmer. RED BRAND Fence 

“Naturally, this type of eter al hn 
material written by men ocfite a0 extra thick coating of rant resisting sinc fumed to the steel by patented 
who use fencing in a very Biren ga 
definite way to get max- "RED BRAND Fence won the Ota Bares Wetter Test 45 dierent brands ed sos 
imum returns from their — {Smmelirsiwin tk Sidiin Wacran: fem tabestce, ee 
efforts, regardless of RED BRON wou cares a tn heute coming of a tn > 


whether times are good or 
bad, is very valuable for 
use in our merchandising 


Send for your Contest Blank TODAY 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
6140 INDUSTRIAL ST. PEORIA, ILL. 





and advertising efforts. It 
takes fence out of the re- 
placement class, and puts 
it where it ought to be, namely, 
among the items absolutely neces- 
sary for increasing soil fertility, 
consequently production, through 
diversification, including legumes 
and livestock, both in rotation.” 
This contest was announced in 
farm-paper advertising. The adver- 
tisements played up the fact that 
there were “Just three easy things 
to do to enter Red Brand’s $1,775 
contest.” The advertisements sug- 
gested that farmers send for a 
folder which explained the reasons 
for the contest and what to do to 
qualify for one of the awards. 
While the advertiser had the 
farmer’s attention, reading about 


Besides Announcing the Contest, This Advertise- 


ment Gets Over a Sales Message 


advantage of this opportunity * 
get over a sales message. One of 
the primary reasons for this par- 
ticular contest was to get the farm- 
paper copy read by farmers. Mr 
Brock reports that it was evidently 
read much more carefully, because 
the first 168-line piece of contest 
copy appearing in one publication 
for January brought fifty times as 
many responses as the regular 
quality and construction copy, the 
same size, run the preceding fall. 

“Getting the material read is, 
after all, the all important part,” he 
says. 

The folder which was mailed to 
those requesting it, gave a number 
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HE Milwaukee Journal carried a greater 
share of Milwaukee’s total newspaper 





— advertising during the first seven months of 
tunity 1932, than it ever has in years past! 

One oi 
is a The Journal sells the Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
ners. Mr. market thoroughly, effectively and economically 
; evidently 7 A 
y, because because its circulation is the kind that reaches 
of contest P ° : 
publication buyers: built steadily on reader interest alone... 
y times as ‘ 
e regula concentrated in the trade area ... nearly 100% 
copy, the 
a “home read.” 


| read is, 
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of specimen stories to help the 
contestants write their articles on 
“How Good Woven Wire Fence 
Helps Increase Farm Income.” 
They were written by farmers who 
told such stories as these: “Out of 
Debt and 250 Acres Paid for in 
Seventeen Years with Livestock 
and Hog-Tight Fences” ; “Hogging 
Down Good for Soil and Rich- 
ard’s Bank Account”; “From 
Renter to Owner with Legumes, 
Livestock and Woven Wire.” Any 
farmer who read this folder 
couldn’t help but obtain a lot of 
interesting information on the value 
of good fences and, incidentally, 
Red Brand fence, even though he 
decided not to enter the contest 
himself or postponed doing it un- 
til too late. 

One page of the folder was in 
the form of a contest blank on 
which a farmer was to write his 
ideas and experiences. Anticipating 
that farmers might want to change 
their original draft, the company 
suggested that they write their 
story on plain paper first, then 
copy it carefully on this blank. 

It will be noted that the articles 
which were asked for as entries 
in this contest were not to be about 
Red Brand fence. They were to be 
general articles on the idea behind 
the product or its purpose. The 
articles might well apply to any 
other brand of woven wire fence. 
The - folder specifically stated: 
“You don’t have to be a user of 
Red Brand fence to take part in 
the contest. Anyone who lives on, 
owns a farm or is interested i 
farming may enter, except Key- 
stone employees.” 


A Tie-Up with 
the Product 

There is, however, a specific tie- 
up in this contest with Keystone’s 
own brand of fence. On the back 
of the entry blank is additional 
space for the farmer to tell what 
he knows about the sponsor’s prod- 
uct. He is supposed to answer two 
questions: “What reasons do the 
makers of Red Brand fence give 
for its extra quality and longer 
service? There are six main rea- 
sons, what are they?” 

The company explains that after 
selecting the eighty-five best stories 
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or ideas, the judges may have some 
trouble in deciding which of the 
winners are entitled to the larger 
prizes. “If several articles seem to 
have equal merit, the final decision 
as to who gets the preference wil! 
depend upon the neatness and ac- 
curacy of the answers below to 
the above questions.’ 

In order to make it easy for tl 
farmers to fill out this portion of 
the entry blank, six points of su- 
periority for the company’s prod- 
uct are given elsewhere in the 
folder. All the farmer has to do is 
to read these and digest them 
briefly into the space allowed. 

Mr. Brock reports that better 
than 99 per cent of the farmer 
contestants answered the questions 
on the back of the blank, and the 
greater part of these answered in- 
telligently. 

The judges were farm-paper 
editors, instead of company execu- 
tives, yet the winning articles con- 
tained almost invariably the sort 
of information the company had 
expected to get. Keystone put on 
about the same sort of contest five 
years ago, but from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. That one was con- 
sidered successful, but the present 
one was 25 per cent greater in re- 
turns. 

Farmers evidently take their con- 
tests seriously. They are willing to 
spend considerable time on their an- 
swers. When 22,500 of them will 
go to the trouble of writing about 
the value of a product, it is certain 
that some good will come from it. 

How much more worth while is 
a contest of this kind, than one 
which would have the farmer spend 
his time unscrambling. a jumbled 
up picture of Peter Rabbit. Even 
if Keystone didn’t obtain an imme- 
diate increase in sales, it knows 
that it has succeeded in getting 
22,500 farmers to consider the bene- 
fits of better fences. 


Detroit ‘Times’ Adds to Staff 


Victor Polachek, Jr., J. B. Patterson 
and S. C. Snow have been added to the 
advertising staff of the Detroit Times, 
according to an announcement received 
from J. W. Fleck, advertising manager 
Mr. Polachek previously had been with 
the Times. Mr. Patterson had been with 
the former Detroit Mirror. Mr. Snow 
is widely known as a golfer and a former 
champion. 
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better CIRCULATION: 76% of the city circu- 
farmer lation of The Detroit News is home deliv- 
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63%, $2,000 to $4,999; 15%, $5,000 and up. 
n-paper (A. A. A. A. Survey, 1929.) 71% of all 
* gwen Detroit families with incomes of $3,000 
he sort and more read The News regularly. 
Ape ADVERTISING: Detroit department 
oat Sve stores place 58% of their newspaper ad- 
tly dif- vertising in The News; Grocery and Food 
= Sor advertisers, 55%; Electrical advertisers, 
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, Men’s Clothing, 52%; Hardware and 
eir con- How Detroit Sport Goods, 58%; Women’s Clothing, 
ono Trading Area 64%; Classified Want Ads, 61%. 3 com- 
ae wil Dominates petitors divide balance. (First 6 months 
g about Mi hi of 1932.) 
—. a EDITORIAL: The Detroit News edi- 
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lan one wage earners, 60% of torial staff of 200 people, includes the 
ar spend its industrial plants, complete A. P. service; Consolidated 
jumbled — pwnd ——. News service; N. A. N. A. service; U. P. 
it. Even of its income ret service; N. E. A., and others. The Detroit 
n imme- are concentrated in The News is an independent newspaper, newsy, 
knows ee News trading informative, clean, edited for home read- 
getting , ing with features appealing to every mem- 
he bene- ber of every family. 
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SONS, Wilal att tiny: 
The company explains that after 
selecting the eighty-five best stories 


the former Detroit Mirror. Mr. 
is widely known as a golfer and a former 
champion. 


Snow 
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Which of these salesme 
would you hire this Fall} 


One makes 29 calls a week . Wins 13 interviews 


Another makes 22 calls. 
The third makes 23 calls 


The sales talk is the same in 
every case—your printed ad- 


vertisement. 
* 


HE average issue of Liberty 

goes to 2,310,000 homes. An- 
other weekly goes to a few less; 
the third to half a million more. 
But the average ad in Liberty 
wins “interviews” with 1,640,000 
men and women, as compared to 
1,392,000 and 1,330,000 for the 
other weeklies. 


A quarter million more men and 
women seeing your advertisement! 
And at $950 to $2,950 less cost per 
page, because Liberty’s page rate is 
lower. 
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. . Wins 14 interviews 
ll page 


.. « Wins 16 interviews fporvera 
; This We 
23% 
These figures are based on tg ., 
week-by-week findings of the Pe 
ourteen 


cival White, Inc., reader interes 
surveys. Now in their fifteent 


week, they have shown every we 





but one that advertisements reali 


17% to 59% more real seen cif['— 
culation in Liberty. — 

For all page 
Beside such a vast advantagt bone 
old shades of difference betwee 


Sat. Eve. 


media must fade into relative ia 






significance. 






Advertisers who think in terms 
dollars and cents business profi 
rather than traditional advertisia 







technicalities founded in anoth 


era, are invited to consider thd 





simple, new, business facts. 
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Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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page in 2nd weekly 
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—Authority: Media Records 
National Advertising Representatives 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


C H | C A G O SAN FRANCISCO om 
DAILY , 
NEWS 
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ting. But when it 


an oil furnace for 


will be interested. 


items. 
General Electric is 





Records and at great expense. 
cannot afford to tamper 

tatincs with the good-will sur- 
rounding this name. 

* co. \ realization of the value 

CAGO of its mame has led the 

rROIT company to stress the fact 


in all of its introductory 
advertising of the new oil 
furnace that this  well- 
known name will now ap- 
pear on a new product. 
% The product itself is subordinated 
to the name of the producer. This 
applies to advertising both to the 


consumer and the trade. 


lhe company has for 
years been working on this new 
member of the family of products. 
Naturally, when the oil 
was finally perfected and ready to 
be marketed, rumors started to be 
17 
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I the General Electric Company 
were to bring out a food prod- 
uct, the company’s name would be 
of no value; food products don’t 
belong in that sort of set- 





How a Famous Name Is Applied 
to a New Product 


First of All, the Product Must Be Closely Related to Main Line, General 
Electric Finds 


By Andrew M. Howe 


spread about it. Now while the 
product was ready, the distributing 
organization had not yet been or- 
ganized. It would be unwise to an- 





nounces, as it recently did, 


home, all those familiar 
with that well-known name 


In introducing an item 
closely related to its other 
products, the company can 
immediately convey to it 
much of the prestige al- 
ready gained for its other 


of those companies that 
has taken great care to put 
its name only on those 
products which have logi- 
cally belonged in the line. 
It does not sell anything 
which is not in some way 
related to the other prod- 
ucts. It has a reputation 
which has been acquired 


SEE THE NEW GENERAL Fc) ELECTRIC O1L FURNACE 


Now Gunnell Eicciric 


wmmen | perfects home heating 








over a long period of time 











DEALER’S NAME a 


AND ADDRESS 





The Name of the Company Instead of the Product 
Is Featured in This Newspaper Advertisement 


nounce the product before a dealer 
organization had been selected. Yet 
the company wanted those who 
were in the market for oil heating 
equipment to wait for the oil fur- 
nace. 

Of course, it would not do to 
announce the new product officially 
in territories where it would not 
be available for some time. So the 
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following plan was then adopted. 

It was obvious that during the 
first year it would not be possible, 
or desirable, to cover the whole 
country. It was decided to concen- 
trate on the territory in the East, 
within two hundred miles of the 
Metropolitan New York area. So 
the newly formed Air Conditioning 
Department, which handles the oil 
furnace, started to work selecting 
dealers. As soon as a dealer was ap- 
pointed in a city or from two to four 
weeks before he opened for busi- 
ness with the new product, a teaser 
newspaper campaign was started. 
This gave no details about the 
new oil furnace. It confined 
itself to verifying the rumors 
that General Electric would soon 
present a different type of auto- 
matic oil heater. These advertise- 
ments stated that gossip was right 
and that on a certain date full de- 
tails would be given. In effect, the 
company used paid space to spread 
a rumor. 


Dealers Must Have 
These Qualifications 


The selection of dealers is being 
handled very carefully. There are 
to be no wholesale distributors, all 
of the dealers working directly 
with the company. These dealers 
are being selected by district repre- 
sentatives who are visiting the 
cities and towns where representa- 
tion is desired. Inquiries are made 
among bankers, newspaper publish- 
ers and other prominent people in 
an effort to find men who will 
meet these qualifications : 

1. Financial soundness 

2. Technical knowledge 

3. Merchandising experience. 

In other words, the old-fashioned 
plumber or the inefficient, lazy 
heating contractor is not desired. 
Financial soundness is the one qual- 
ification that has been easiest to 
find. Merchandising knowledge is 
the hardest. 

One of the dealers who has al- 
ready been appointed was an auto- 
mobile dealer. Another had been 
selling oil burners and a third was 
a heating contractor. Each dealer 
must send at least one man to 
Schenectady for a _ two-weeks’ 
course in installation and servicing. 

Dealers’ territories are confined 
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to an area which can be service: 
within one hour from his stor 
Larger territories can be obtained 
only by the operation of branche 

Each one of the company’s dis- 
trict representatives supervises 
about five dealers. To help thes 
five dealers there are also two com- 
pany engineers. 

This makes it possible for th 
dealer to obtain immediate service 
help or sales aid. 

Every dealer is furnished with a 
manual which contains detailed in- 
formation on such subjects as in- 
stallation methods, time payment 
plans, advertising, accounting, a re- 
tail sales training course, etc. 

The retail sales training course 
was really prepared by dealers for 
the dealers, although when it was 
written the General Electric oil 
furnace had not yet been placed on 
the market. Two men took over the 
dealership in one city. One of 
these men had been employed by 
the General Electric Company and 
the other had been a distributor of 
the G-E refrigerator. One of them 
knew first-hand the problems of 
the specialty dealer handling a 
product of this company. The other 
one knew the history of the com- 
pany and its policy. Together they 
assisted in preparing the sales 
training course which is now avail- 
able to all dealers. 

In addition, each dealer's sales- 
man is supplied with a loose-leaf 
sales presentation which he uses in 
the presence of the prospect. This 
explains in simple, non-technical 
language, in large type and with 
plenty of pictures, the important 
points of the product. 

A large newspaper advertising 
campaign, backed up by posters and 
advertisements in the metropolitan 
editions of home magazines, is be- 
ing scheduled in the various terri- 
tories as soon as dealer representa- 
tion has been secured. All of these 
advertisements carry the dealer's 
name, with the exception of the 
teaser copy already mentioned. 

These teaser advertisements carry 
coupons, as does all of the news- 
paper advertising. The coupons in 
the later advertisements are return- 
able to the dealer, but in the pre- 
liminary announcements the com- 
pany’s New York address was given. 
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was finally perfected and ready to 
be marketed, rumors started to be 
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In one city more than 400 cou- 
pons were returned from the first 
advertisement. Proportionate re- 
turns have been received in other 
cities. Of course, there are always 
a certain number of inquiries from 
competitors and others who are not 
prospects. There have been, how- 
ever, a surprising number of very 
good leads to be turned over to the 
dealer. 

The company considers this 
teaser Campaign to be an improve- 
ment over the usual type. The in- 
clusion of the coupon makes this 
campaign pay its own way with in- 
quiries. The inquiries give the 
dealer something to work on as 
soon as he opens for business. 
From one to five of these coupon 
teaser advertisements are run prior 
to the dealer’s opening. 

Up to the present time no litera- 
ture has been available for dis- 
tribution. All inquiries have been 
answered with a letter, enclosed 
with a folder, which outlines the 
history of the development of the 
General Electric oil furnace, and 
says in closing: 

“Naturally you will want to wait 
and see the new G-E. The show- 
room in your neighborhood will 
open its doors in the near future. 
We hope you will reserve your de- 
cision until that date.” 

The folder contains a process 
copy of a report which is addressed 
to J. J. Donovan, Manager, Air 
Conditioning Department, General 
Electric Company. It is signed by 
Elliott Harrington, Engineer, Com- 
mercial Engineering Division, Air 
Conditioning Department. 

The whole thing has the appear- 
ance of being some inside informa- 
tion on the coming oil furnace. 
There is technical information in- 
cluded with the more general data. 
It carries out the effect created by 
the teaser campaign. It substanti- 
ates a rumor. 

On the day that the dealer opens 
his store doors, a full-page an- 
nouncement advertisement appears 

the newspapers. This, as has 
heen said, stresses the fact that a 
new oil burner is now available 
bearing the General Electric name. 
The details are given but they are 
subordinated to the name. 

(In Boston 800 people visited the 





in territories where it would not 
be available for some time. So the 
17 
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dealer’s store on the first day, in 
Hartford there were 300 visitors, 
in Albany 350, and there have been 
similar crowds at the openings in 
other cities.) 

After a few months, it is ex- 
pected that more stress will be laid 
upon the product than on the com- 
pany name. Construction features 
will be featured. 


Avoiding the 
Price Angle 


The advertising avoids, as much 
as possible, the price angle. The 
only mention of price is that the 
furnace calls for only $35 down 
payment, including everything. 

There are two principal reasons 
why the total price is not included 
in any of the advertising. First of 
these is the fact that the total price 
varies, at present, with each in- 
stallation. There are so many dif- 
ferent factors to be taken into con- 
sideration involving the time and 
cost of installing that it is im- 
possible to quote a set price. Later 
on it may be possible to work out 
with each dealer a delivered, in- 
stalled price which may be adver- 
tised. 

In addition, the advertising of 
certain oil burner manufacturers 
makes it desirable for the sales- 
men to explain in person, whenever 
possible, the factors that enter into 
this. Some oil burners are adver- 
tised f.0.b. factory. This appar- 
ently low price does not include 
freight, installation, boiler and a 
number of other necessary parts 
and services which contribute to 
the total cost. One of the features 
which is being stressed with the 
General Electric oil furnace is the 
fact that it is a complete co- 
ordinated unit. There are no extras 
to buy. Everything is built in. 

On the other hand, a number of 
prospects might be frightened 
away if there is no mention of 
price at all. After reading the 
advertising they might decide, with- 
out making any further inquiry, 
that they couldn’t possibly afford 
this furnace. It is in order to meet 
this situation that the initial down 
payment of $35 is mentioned in 
the advertising. 

That, briefly, is the story of how 
a famous name is being applied to 
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one more product. As the term 
Air Conditioning Department im- 
plies, it is quite likely that it won't 
be long before General Electric 
will be introducing some more sim- 
ilar products. Home cooling units 
will probably join this family. It 
is said that the company plans to 
bring out soon, through this de- 
partment, a gas furnace and an au- 
tomatic coal stoker. This would 
enable the company and its dealers 
to sell automatic heat to meet the 
fuel requirements of different ter- 
ritories. 

Each new item, however, will be 
a related one. General Electric’s 
past experience has proved that 
plan to be the best policy 


° — a 
Appointed by Grigsby-Grunow 

C. Clifford De Wees, for the last sev- 
eral years a Chicago agency executive, 
has joined the Grigsby-Grunow Company, 
of that city, manufacturer of Majestic 
radios and refrigerators, as assistant 
advertising manager. 

A. R. Johnson, formerly manager of 
the Chicago office of Austin F. Bement, 
Inc., and prior to that with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company at that city, is now 
sales promotion manager of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company. 


Macfadden to Revive ‘True 
m ‘ 9 
Experiences” 

True Experiences, which suspended 
publication with the April issue this 
spring, is being revived with the Oc- 
tober issue by Macfadden Publications. 
It will be similar in format to the April 
issue. Gilbert L. Parks, as heretofore, 
will be advertising manager. 


Heads Memphis 
Appeal” 


John R. Flippin, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Inc., publisher of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and Eve- 
ning Appeal, has been elected president 
of that company. He succeeds George 
Morris who has resigned. 


“Commercial 


Kaffee Hag Account to Kenyon 
& Eckhardt 


The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has appointed Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., New York, to direct the 
advertising of Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. 


Copper & Brass Research Ac- 


count to Newell-Emmett 

The Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, New York, has appointed the 
Newell-Emmett Company, of that city, 
as advertising counsel. 
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Perfect Circle to Advertise 


New Product 

The Perfect Circle Company, Hagers- 
town, Ind., is planning to introduce a 
new product on or about September 
to be sold through its present distribut- 
ing organization. The nature of the new 
product has not yet been disclosed but 
a statement issued by the company says 
that it will fit in with its piston ring 
business. A large advertising campaign, 
the company reports, has already been 
decided upon to introduce and promote 
the sale of the new product. 


Quaker Oats Starts Large 
Newspaper Campaign 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has begun a newspaper advertising pro- 
gram in eighty-three cities on Quaker 
Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Crackles 
with copy on Quaker Oats to come with 
the advent of cooler weather. This is the 
company’s first newspaper campaign 
several years and is reported to be its 
largest in the last ten years. The adve 
tisements are 150 and 200 lines in size 
and four insertions a week are being 
used. 


To Become The Allen-Klapp- 


Frazier Company 

Effective August 30, the name of The 
Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ re 
resentative of The Middlewest News 
paper List, will be changed to The 
Allen - Klapp- Frazier Company. This 
change brings into the firm name William 
Wallace Frazier, who has been manager 
of the company’s New York office for 
seven years. 


E. J. Churchill, President, 
Donahue & Coe 


Edward J. Churchill has been elected 
er eer of Donahue & Coe, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency. He succeeds 
M. J. Donahue, who has resigned. Bruce 
Gallup, formerly advertising and pub 
licity manager of Columbia Pictures, das 
been elected vice-president of the agency 
Sayers Coe has been elected secretary 

and treasurer. 


B. T. McCanna with Roche, 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


B. T. McCanna has been appointed 
rector of radio of Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, 
of that city, manager of radio station 
WGN and director of publicity of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Graflex Account to Presbrey 
The Folmer-Graflex Corporation, Roc! 
ester, N. Y., maker of Graflex cameras 
and ehetesregnic equipment, has ap- 


pointed The Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Two elements, as inseparable as 
Siamese twins, determine the 
ability of a newspaper circulation to move merchandise from 


producer to consumer profitably. They are Coverage and Reader- 
ship. Choose the newspaper that combines both of these 
elements to the greatest degree and you choose the most 
effective and economical advertising medium. 


In Marion County (A.B.C. zone of Indianapolis city circulation) 
The News delivers four papers for every five families. In the 
suburban and city areas combined, one paper for every two 
families. Ninety-six per cent of its total circulation is home 
delivered by regular carrier. The News gets careful readership 
in the home because it has always been active in promoting the 
common good. Its tax reduction campaign, awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1931, is an example of its energetic editorial policy. It 
gets habitual buying readership too, because for the past 37 
consecutive years it has carried more advertising than any other 
Indianapolis newspaper. 


In a market where business activity is running well above the 
average, The News combines thorough market coverage with re- 
sponsive readership. A moderate advertising investment in The 
News will bring you a profitable volume of sales NOW. 
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Mr. Fraser 


lnsests upon 


THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 
a: F HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
DAILY 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 


Atlanta Georgian 


New York Journal 
Chicago American 


Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times-Herald Detroit Times 
Rochester Journal Sen Miinnn Gaiuions Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


SUNDAY 


Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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"A lot of advertising seems to think that the happy-go-lucky 
days of 1928 are still with us. It is still playing around, 
or dawdling, or loafing. In 1932 the salesman who doesn’t 
work, and work hard, gets fired. Advertising should take 


eorgian 
nerican 

Times 
e-News 
igencer 


nerican 
Herald 
nerican 
igencer 





warning” .. 


. statement of Mr. J. K. Fraser, president, 


The Blackman Company, New York. 





VE AGREE. There is not, and 
ever was, any substitute for 
onsistent Hard Work. Day after 
lay, pounding upon consumers. 
Veek after week, focusing pres- 
bure upon dealers. 


nd a pertinent part of hard 
work is hard thinking 


sound study of markets to find 


hose where hard work will 
roduce the best results .. . 
where salesmen can make the 
ost productive calls 


where the powerful influence 


f fighting newspapers can be 


CALL THE 


Many manufacturers have found 
profitable answers to these ques- 
tions in the fourteen markets, 
covered by 27 of the Hearst 
newspapers, and represented by 
the Boone Organization. 

A maker of toilet soap sold 
$00,000 cakes in a “saturated” 
market in 60 days; a new con- 
fection secured adequate distri- 
bution within 30 days and then 
tripled its sales; a baker increased 
sales by 500%. 

These, and scores of similar suc- 
cesses, attest the fact that hard 
work, in markets of known re- 
sponsiveness, will produce profits 
in this or any other year . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 


Boston 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
Seattle 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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,CFARMER PRODUCTS — 
| CONTINUE STRONG | Cattle Trade 


All of Principal 


‘WHEAT SOARS 
IN BRISK DEAL 


re 


1 Cotton 


Is Far Below | 
Trade Guesses 


PRICES UP— ae a tae ee a 


They’re broadening the smiles of 
HEADS UP— Oklahomans as rising prices slip 
r. millions into their purses. 
In Oklahoma [ The Oklahoma City Market 
trailed the national downward 
trend by many months and has continued to be one 
of the country’s best sales areas with business con- 
ditions consistently above the national average. 
Business activity in Oklahoma City, as measured 
by bank debits, increased 2.2% in June over May 
and was 3.7% above the national average for the 
3-months period ending June. 
Profitable selling is being done here now by those 
who are adequately promoting sales with the 
Oklahoman and Times which, alone and at one low 
advertising cost, do a thorough selling job in the 
Oklahoma City Market. bot 
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THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Radio Station WKY 
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Booklet Tips from Borden 


Ihe Recipe Formula May Be Adapted in Part to Build Advertising 
Consumers Will Read and Use 


By B. F. Berfield 


fe the recipe books so widely used 
by leading food advertisers, al- 
most any manufacturer may find 
useful tips for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of his booklets. Not 
that he can use the recipe formula 
in its entirety. Rather will he be 
able to borrow some of the more 
important devices used to give 
recipe books the added effectiveness 
that makes women use them, trea- 
sure them and, most important of 
all, employ large quantities of ad- 
vertised products in their kitchens. 

Recently stockholders of The 
Borden Company received a set of 
recipe books published by that com- 
pany for itself and for its subsid- 
iaries. There were eight in all and 
the set bristles with tips and sug- 
gestions for the advertiser who has 
vision enough to realize that the 
business of selling dairy products is 
not essentially so much different 
from any business that sells to con- 
sumers. 

The first big lesson is that of 
change of pace. Only two of the 
Borden books are of the same page 
size and no two use the same 
method of telling the advertising 
story. Each is attacked from a 
fresh viewpoint without any preju- 
dicial preconceived notions. Change 
of pace is good business at any 
time—but particularly so these 
days. 

There’s an old proverb that says 
that a first step in the right direc- 
tion is half the journey and this 
is pretty nearly true when it comes 
to the preparation of booklets. An 
unimaginative title, an uninteresting 
cover—and half the prospect’s in- 
terest is lost. This is recognized by 
Borden. Note the titles of the eight 
hooks : 


Magic! The Most Amazing Short-Cuts 
in Cooking You Ever Heard of. (Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk.) 

\n Epicure’s Book of Cheese Recipes. 
(Borden Cheeses.) 

The Good Provider’s Cook Book. 
(Evaporated Milk. 

This New Freedom. (Klim.) 


None Such Recipes. (None Such 
Mince Meat.) 

Each Taste a Treat. 97 Delicious 
Recipes. (Whole Milk.) 

The Friendly Egg. (Eggs.) 

Reid’s Party Book. (Reid’s Ice 
Cream.) 


Only two of these titles use the 
name of the company or the name 
of the product and in one case, 
that of None Such, the product 
name has interest value. The Eagle 
Brand book, with its “Magic!” 
title, goes in heavily for superla- 
tives but they are the kind that 
invite reading. 

To me the best title of all is 
“The Good Provider’s Cook Book.” 
What woman could withstand the 
homely sense of this title which 
brings up visions of doughnuts bob- 
bing in hot fat, of rich, luscious 
dumplings, yes, even of the heavy, 
hunger-laden aroma of the New 
England boiled dinner prepared in 
a spotless kitchen by healthy, dim- 
pled, capable arms? 

“The Friendly Egg” has much of 
the same homely appeal, while 
“This New Freedom” certainly 
ought to strike a responsive chord. 
The word ‘ “Epicure” seems just the 
right companion for cheese, and 
“Each Taste a Treat” is a four- 
word message in appetite tantaliza- 
tion. 

In every case the covers fit the 
titles like so many comfortable 
gloves. The “Magic” cover has 
large lettering placed against a 
background of interesting dishes 
played up in large size. The cheese 
book, on the other hand, has a 
cover of delicate blue and pink with 
a modernistic cheese pictured be- 
low the lettering. “This New Free- 
dom” shows a modern woman sur- 
rounded by small line drawings of 
all the outdoor sports that our 
more up-to-date ladies now engage 
in. 

Once the cover is turned back the 
reader finds himself confronted by 
the worst stumbling block for the 
writer of booklet copy—the intro- 
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And look at this 
magic trick! 
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DELICIOUS! THE WAY TO A DOZEN 





There Is Nothing Conventional about This Layout Which Is Typical of the 
Borden “Magic!” Cook Book 


duction. Here it is that so often 
superficial cleverness blinds the eye 
to what is to follow, or dull 
monotony, fostered by the feeling 
on the part of the writer that he is 
doing a chore, discourages further 
reading. It is far better for a book- 
let to be without an introduction 
than to have one that acts as a 
stoplight against further reading. 

Since “An Epicure’ s Book of 
Cheese Recipes” is keyed in a tone 
of mild sophistication the introduc- 
tion is called upon definitely to set 
the key. Therefore, it contains at 
its beginning a brief history of 
cheese and a chapter on the eti- 
quette of cheese. These serve as an 
excellent introduction to the recipes 
that follow. 

On the other hand, “Magic!” 
carries on the bravura sensation- 
alism of the title right from page 1. 
The first spread is plastered all 
over with pictures, large and small, 
and the headline is, “Here’s What 
Happens When 38,000 Women Put 
on Their Aprons. A Recipe Book 
of Real News!” Text is kept to a 
minimum and the layout is that of 
a magazine advertisement modified 
for booklet use. 

The “Good Provider’s” preface 
is milder and more substantial in 
tone. “The Friendly Egg” in its in- 
troduction is quietly scientific in its 


talk of nutrition but quickly gets 
back to a friendlier tone. Thus each 
book of the series is introduced in 
a manner calculated to win reader 
interest for the rest of the con- 
tents. 

Illustrations seem to give booklet 
makers the least trouble. Even 
here, however, they sometimes for- 
get that pictures are embellish- 
ments of the text. 

“Magic!” is quite the most un- 
usual of all the Borden books in 
its illustrations. Throughout it de- 
parts from traditional recipe tech- 
nique. The pictures are large and 
all are photographs. Layouts depend 
upon illustration rather than text 
for effective presentation of the 
recipes. The first five spreads con- 
tain only a single recipe each—be- 
cause there are five basic recipes 
on which the rest of the book is 
built. With the large illustrations 
and subordination of text these five 
magic short-cuts are spotlighted 
and made exciting. 

Perhaps there is a key here for 
other writers of booklets. To be 
sure, if the company had been in- 
terested in economy it could have 
crowded all the text of the first 
five pages onto one. The result, 
however, would have been a loss of 
effectiveness. “Magic!” makes its 
recipes news. More than that, it 
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makes them quickly grasped news. 

None of the other Borden books 
comes within a block of acquiring 
this news value. Illustrations they 
have, to be sure, but these are 
smaller in size and are placed on 
the page in formal booklet-layout 
style. They show, in color, attrac- 
tive dishes that can be prepared 
from the recipes given. They are 
used plentifully enough to arrest 
attention and attract. As such they 
subordinate themselves to the text. 

Finally, one of the most vexing 
questions in the preparation of any 
booklet is, “Just how heavily can 
the advertising theme be empha- 
sized?” Recipe books generally set 
a pretty high standard in their an- 
swer to this question. 

No book of this type is prepared 
from altruistic motives. Indirectly 
they are the most high pressure of 
all advertising booklets because 
they walk right up to the prospect 
and command that she use the prod- 
uct. Therefore, every recipe is an 
individual sales argument. 

There is, however, a great dis- 
tinction between this type of selling 
and the type which delivers a di- 
rect advertising message. Recipe 
books are the most helpful of all 
the material used by advertisers to 
get wider use for their products. 
Because they are helpful they are 
kept by women and used time and 
again. Any advertiser who can find 
some way of introducing this help- 
ful slant into his booklets will have 
won entrée to a large number of 
prospects. 

It is interesting, therefore, to see 
how the food advertisers, once they 
have won entrée by means of offer- 
ing helpful information, capitalize 

this position to advertise. 

As a matter of fact, most food 
advertisers are very modest in their 
strictly advertising efforts in recipe 
booklets. The Borden books are no 
exception. In the cheese book, for 
instance, one page is devoted to 
telling of Borden’s place in the field 
and three pages to reproductions of 
various packages—with no text. In 
telling about Klim, on the other 
hand, it is necessary for the com- 
pany to devote relatively more 
space to a description of the mak- 
ing of the product. This is ex- 
cusable since powdered milk is as 
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yet a product that requires educa- 

tional effort with women. 
“Magic!” has almost no direct 

advertising messages—although on 


many pages a can of condensed 


milk is shown in use. In none of 
these books—with the exception of 
the Reid party guide—is much more 
than 5 per cent of the space de- 
voted to extolling the merits of the 
product. 

Of course, every recipe is, in a 
sense, an advertisement, and no 
food advertiser overlooks the op- 
portunity. of featuring product 
names in recipes. 

With their keynote of produc- 
tive helpfulness advertising recipe 
books offer many tips to advertisers. 
The Borden series represents, in 
small compass, an excellent survey 
of the recipe formula. 





Morris Plan Combines 


Departments 

The advertising and public relations 
department of The Morris Plan Cor- 
saontion of America and of The Morris 
lan Company of New York have been 
combined. The enlarged department will 
be known as the public relations depart- 
ment of The Morris Plan Company of 
New York. Porter Elizabeth Kane has 
been appointed director of the depart- 
ment and Syd Hughes, assistant di- 
rector. 


W. W. George Starts Own 


Business 

Walter W. George, for fifteen years 
advertising manager of the Police Ga- 
sette, New York, has established an 
advertising business at that city under 
his own name. Offices are located at 
5 Beekman Street. Before joining the 
Police Gazette, Mr. George conducted 
his own advertising business for sev- 
eral years. 








Joins Southern Furniture 


Chain 


J. B. Allen, for fourteen years with 
the advertising departments of the 
Macon, Ga., Evening News and the 
Macon Telegraph, has been appointed 
advertising manager of A. G. Rhodes 
and Son, Atlanta, operators of a chain 
of furniture stores throughout North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 


H. W. Kinyon with Redfield- 


Coupe 

Harry W. Kinyon, formerly with 
Albert Frank & Company at New York 
as an account executive, is now with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advertising agency 
also of New York, in a similar capacity. 
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Death of 
Guy Scrivner 


NUY SCRIVNER, director of 

J advertising of The Nation’s 
Business, died at Bronxville, N. Y., 
last week, following an operation 
after a short illness. He was 
thirty-eight vears old. 

Born in Frankfort, Kans., the 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. William 
Henry Scrivner, he was schooled 
in his native State and graduated 
from the University of Kansas. Mr. 
Scrivner majored in journalism un- 
der Merle Thorpe, now editor of 
The Nation’s Business. 

Mr. Scrivner became editor of 
the Clay Center, Kans., Dispatch- 
Republican. During the war he 
served as a lieutenant of infantry. 
From 1919 to 1926 he was asso- 
ciated with the Capper Publications 
as advertising manager of Capper’s 
Farmer. In 1926 he was appointed 
director of advertising of The Na- 
tion's Business, renewing active 
association in business with Mr. 
Thorpe. 

On into business as fellow exec- 
utives, Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Scriv- 
ner kept alive the friendship started 
as teacher and student. To Mr. 
Thorpe, Printers’ INK has turned 
for an expression of tribute to the 
man he knew so well. The expres- 
sion he has contributed reflects the 
sentiment of those who knew Mr. 
Scrivner : 

“For twenty years Guy Scrivner 
was one of my closest friends. 

“He was a constant source of 
help. His mind was unsatisfied until 
it had all the facts. With the 
facts, his will never swerved. 

“His heart was in great gener- 
osity, his spirit never faltered in 
the ‘look ahead’. I know of no 
one who did more and was doing 
more to help others quietly and un- 
ostentatiously than Guy Scrivner. 

“Someone at the funeral asked: 
‘Why was he taken when so many 
others—?’ Maybe the answer is 
that he had contributed as much 
to his profession of advertising and 
to his fellow men in his thirty- 
eight years as the rest of us are 
able to do in the three score and 
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as an account executive, is now with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advertising agency 
also of New York, in a similar capacity. 
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Becomes Fertig, Slavitt & 
Gaffney 


A new advertising agency has been 
formed at New York to be known as 
Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc. Lawrence 
Fertig, for nine years head of The Law- 
rence Fertig Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, becomes chairman of the 
board of the new agency. Alexander 
Slavitt is president; Arch Gaffney vice- 
president; Ralph James, secretary, and 
Miss Helen Gorge, space buyer. Offices 
of Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc., are at 
150 Madison Avenue. 


N. Frederick Foote Opens 
Buffalo Office 


N. Frederick Foote & Associates, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New York and 
Boston, have opened a Buffalo, N. Y., 
office, located at 3156 Main Street. 
Gordon W. Campbell, formerly with 
Addison Vars, Inc., advertising agency, 
is in charge of the new office. He will 
cover the Western New York territory. 


N. R. Metcalf Appointed by 
Commonwealth Press 


Norman R. Metcalf, who was for some 
years vice-president and sales manager 
of the Charles Francis Press, New York, 
has become manager of the New York 
office of the Commonwealth Press of 
Worcester, Mass. His headquarters are 
at 445 West 41st Street. 


Appoints Reimers, Whitehill & 
Sherman 


The Virginia Dare Extract Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Reimers, Whitehill & 
Sherman, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


New Account to G. Lynn 
Sumner 
The Walco Bead Company, New York, 
has appointed The G. Lynn Sumner Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, to direct the ad- 
vertising of Walco Bead-Crafts. 


Made Art Director of 
“Cosmopolitan”’ 


Ralph E. Whitney has been appointed 
art director of Cosmepolitan, New York. 
He succeeds C. N. Landon, who has 
resigned. 


Typographers to Meet 


The Advertising Typographers of 
America will hold their annual convention 
October 17 to 19, simultaneously with 
that of the United Typothete of America, 
at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 


Now “Purchasing” 


The Purchasing Agent, New York, has 
changed its name to Purchasing. 











Ways to Designate Copyrighted 
Matter in Advertising 


An Explanation of the Permissible Form of Copyright Notice on Booklets 
and Periodical Advertising 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Of the New York Bar 


RINTED and pictorial matter 

will not enjoy copyright pro- 
tection unless it bears a valid no- 
tice of copyright. 

The notice of copyright . . . shall 
consist either of the word “Copy- 
right” or the abbreviation ‘‘Copr.,’ 
accompanied by the name of the 
copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or 
dramatic work, the notice shall in- 
clude also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publica- 
tion. 


The statute further provides for 
a shorter form of notice where the 
above form might result in disfig- 
urement: “In the case, however, of 
copies of” maps and pictures, “the 
notice may consist of the letter C 
inclosed within a circle, thus: © 
accompanied by the initials, mon- 
ogram, mark or symbol of the 
copyright proprietor. On some ac- 
cessible portion of such copies or 
of the margin, back or of 
the substance on which said copies 
shall be mounted, his name shall 
appear.’” 

Thus the following notices are 


valid in the case of pictures: 
“Copyright (or Copr.) by John 
Jones & Co.” or “© J. J. & Co.” 


provided, that if the latter is used, 
the name also shall appear some- 
where on the advertisement. The 
authorized form to protect words 
is thus: “Copyright (or Copr.) 
1931 by John Jones & Co.” 
Whether the advertisement com- 
posed of both pictures and words 
may be classified as a picture is 
no more apparent to the author 
than to the reader. The drafts- 
man of the copyright law did not 
have in mind the common illus- 


nut... Se. &. } 

2S. 18, T. 17, U. S. C., Rule 27, Rules 
and Regulations of the Copyright Office 
E. I. Horsman and Aetna Doll Co., Inc. 
v. Kaufman, 286 Fed. 372 Cert. d. 261, 
U. 8. 615. 
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trated advertisement of today. It 
is clear, however, that “© J. J. 
& Co.” will protect all the copy- 
rightable pictures above it and it ; 
possible that it may also prote 
the words. The conservative w 
use “Copyright (or Copr.) 1931 by 
John Jones & Co.” because such a 
notice is always valid. 

As I explained in a previous ar- 
ticle,» some advertisements ought 
to be copyrighted in the Library of 
Congress and others in the Patent 
Office. The law as to notice is the 
same regardless of the place of 
registration.‘ 

So much for the information re- 
quired to be stated in the notice of 
copyright. The monotony of the 
prescribed forms may be broken by 
giving this information in various 
ways: 

The year of first publication may 
be expressed in Roman numerals’; 
and “’31” or “31” is equivalent to 
a 

The copyright proprietor’s name 
may be abbreviated. Thus “N. 
Sarony’’, and “Bolles, Brooklyn,” 
were held satisfactory designa- 
tions. But if the name as abbrevi- 
ated indicates two or more persons 
and causes confusion, the notice 
will be held invalid.’ 

“Copyrighted” is valid in plac 
of “Copyright.” Doubtless any eas 
ily understood abbreviation oi 
“Copyright” would also be valid 
It is not conservative, however, t 
use “©” as a_ substitute for 


=e Y 


SPrinters’ INK, 


April 3, 1930. 
*Ex parte F. C. Mansfield Co., 1912 
185 0. G. 828. 


5Stern v. J. H. Remick, 175 Fed. 282 


®Snow .v. Mast, 65 Fed. 995; Bolles 
v. Outing Co., 77 Fed. 966 (175 U. S 
262). 


, Rurvew-Giles Lith. Co. v. Saromy, 111 


‘aan v. Outing Co. (Supra). 
°Woodman v. Lydiard-Peterson Com- 
pany, 204 Fed. 921. 
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“Copyright” except when the stat- 
ute permits. In the first place, the 
symbol is not widely understood. 
In the second place, the fact that 
the statute extends permission to 

‘ the symbol in some cases may 
be taken to mean that permission 
is not extended in others. 

rhe notice of copyright may also 
be varied by inverting its order— 
as by stating the year first,“—by 
slanting it and by writing the char- 
cters on separate lines.“ How- 

er, it must always be easily leg- 

ie, 

The in terrorem type of notice is 
worthless, of course, unless it con- 
tains what the statute requires. 
“The text of these pages are copy- 
ighted. All rights reserved. No- 
tice is hereby given that infringe- 
ment will lead to prosecution. 
This was held ineffective because it 
omitted the copyright proprietor’s 

1ame and the year. 

The notice of copyright in an 
advertisement published in a peri- 
odical or newspaper should be 
placed below or at the end of all 
the matter upon which a copyright 
is claimed. If it is only desired to 
protect a picture in an advertise- 
ment composed of words and pic- 
ture, the notice should appear im- 
mediately below the picture or 
within its margin. In a booklet it 
S — appear on the title page or 
he page immediately following. 

To conclude: The copyright 
proprietor will be strictly required 
to state certain information in his 
notice of copyright, but he will be 
given leeway in his manner of stat- 
ing it. 

Falk v. Schumacher, 48 Fed. 222. 
, waEx parte Richard Hudnut, 197 O. G 
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12Record Guide Co., Vv. Bromley, 1 
Fed. 156. 


New Radio Business at 


New York 

The Radio Events’ Script Library is 
the name of a new firm at New York 
hich will offer a service to advertising 
agencies and independent radio stations 
throughout the country. Offices are lo- 
ated at 130 West 42nd Street. 

Principals in the new business are 
Georgia Backus, for over three years 
vith the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
loseph M. Koehler, formerly public re- 
lations director of the Brunswick Radio 
Corporation, and Elaine Ivans. 
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Bosch Is After the Farm 
Market, Too 


Unitep AMERICAN BoscH CoRPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article entitled “Yet They 
Tell Us the Farmer Can’t and Won't 
Buy”’ which started on page 33 of the 
July 21 issue of Printers’ Ink. 

We are surprised and I must confess, 
a little put out by what looks like an 
oversight in not including the name of 
American Bosch in the next to the last 
paragraph of page 33. 

e are making aggressive efforts to 
go after this farm market. 
Jucian L. Deane, 
Sales Promotion Div. 


Transferred by Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne 

Walter W. Huelat, for over twenty 
years with the Portland, Oreg., division 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fine Paper 
Department of the Los Angeles division. 
A. Sherrig, who has been with the 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne concern for 
many years, will succeed Mr. Huelat 
at Portland. T. M. Denison will con- 
tinue to direct the sales of the Fine 
Paper Department at Los Angeles. 





Appoints Bermingham, Castle- 
man & Pierce 

The Carl H. Schultz Corporation, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed Berm- 

ingham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc., 

New York, to direct the advertising 

of its Highball Club Soda, Lime 
Rickey, and other beverages. 


Death of H. W. Karr 


Horace W. Karr, formerly with The 
Procter & Collier Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, was killed in an au- 
tomobile accident at Pomeroy, Ohio, 
last week. He was at one time pub- 
licity director of The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Joins Hetherington Watson 
D. Fletcher McConnell, Jr., for- 


merly an account executive with the 
McLain Organization, Philadelphia, 
has joined the Hetherington Watson 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 


General R. E. Wood Honored 


General R. E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
has been made a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor by France. 


Mellin’s Food to € to Cabot Agency 
The Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, 
Mellin’s infant food, has appointed Har- 
old Cabot & Company, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





What Groucho Says 


From Black to Red—vs.—From Red to Black 


OT a new account. Yep. Ander- 

son, usta be with us. Dunno 
whether we fired him or he fired us. 
Anyhow we saved his face and he 
saved ours. 

He’s been browzing around a 
couple years trying to get into 
something. Didn’t want another ad 
job. Said he’d been a middle man 
of some kind all his life and he 
wanted to be a producer, to make 
something good and sell it for the 
glory of civilization. Very noble. 

This guy is a persistent cuss. He 
got hold of an invention, went to 
a friend for capital. Friend was 
interested, all ready to cough up 
the capital, then a friend of the 
friend went bust and couldn't pay 
a note for twenty thou which 
Anderson’s friend had indorsed. 

“That's nuff investment in a 
friend’s biz for me,” sez Ander- 
son’s friend. So Andy sez we'll run 
this biz with chicken feed capital 
instead of trying to get an ele- 


phant’s meal ticket. The invention 
is an advertising device, very good 
and inexpensive. Just started selling 
it on the basis of one a day, then 


two a day, then three and so on 
up. They made a kinda picnic out 
of it, but kept digging. 
‘Mistakes?” sez Andy. “We 
make lots of ‘em, but we’re mak- 
ing ‘em while they cost $10 per 
mistake instead of ten thou, and 
now by gosh, Groucho, we are ad- 
vertisers. Want our account?” 

Nope they’re not in the Post, not 
yet. I’m placing want ads in city 
papers and novelty and business ap- 
pliance magazines. 

Account is running from $15 to 
$23 a week gross. Business was 
running a hundred a week in the 
red, then sixty, then twenty, then 

+ 

T. O. Grisell with Pennsyl- 

vania Oil Group 

T. O. Grisell, for the last three years 
president of the Neidich Viscose Com- 
any, has been elected secretary of the 

ennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, succeeding Rodney J. Alexander, 
resigned. Mr. Grisell was for six years 
with George Batten Company and, jater, 
was with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Ine. 


a few weeks where the ink hadn't 
any color at all. 

Andy sez that soon as the biz 
shows twenty plunks a week black, 
he and his pards are gonna blow 
themselves to two beers and a beef- 
steak sandwich each and that will 
be tomorrow. 

Our commissions so far have 
been $18.63 and we’ve made money 
on the job even figuring in our 
overhead, as Gent. Treas. now cal- 
culates overhead. 

Funny thing, Andy acts just like 
a client with me. Boss likes the 
product and delivers lectures on 
this account something like this: 
“We have seen a great light. (How 
Boss loves to see a great light.) 
This tiny account which I| am tell- 
ing about is only the beginning of 
a real and substantial industry. A 
good product, a well-defined mar- 
ket, an energetic group promoting 
the business, economical production, 
ready sale. It is one of the many 
enterprises unknown today but 
destined tomorrow to furnish the 
sinews of business revival. Do not 
despise the day of small things.” 
(Boss likes “sinews” almost as well 
s “great lights.” ) 

Of course Boss is right. There 
are hundreds of good things, build- 
ing themselves just as Andy’s biz 
is doing, working on small capital 
cuz they can’t get money till they 
make it themselves and some of ’em 
are gonna be among the real ad- 
vertisers of five and ten years from 
now. 

Boss and Gent. Treas. are all for 
this client, but both tell me: “Bet- 
ter let Andy buy his own lunches, 
Groucho, at least till this little ac- 
count grows a bit.” 

GroucHo. 


+ 
C. E. Emery, Vice-President, 
Whitney Tag Company 


Clarence E. Emery has resigned as 
New York manager of the Reyburn 
Manufacturing Company, to become ex 
ecutive vice-president and director of 
sales of the Whitney Tag Company, Inc., 
New York. He was with the Reyburn 
company for four years, previously hav 
ing been with the Dennison Manufact 
uring Company for sixteen years. 
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NTERTAINMENT 


IS TRULY AN ART 


PRIGHTENING the lives of people 
through any form of entertainment 


an art. 


The really great successes of the stage, 
he screen or the printed page are always 


sed on genius plus the element of time. 


Bernhardt, superb dealer in loves and 
ears, did not in a year attain the perfec- 


on which time made more apparent. 


Irving, Booth and Mansfield achieved 
ir masterful portrayals of love, mad- 
and thrilling romance only after 


ars of effort. 


Back of Chaplin’s laughs and exquisite 
throat-catching wistfulness were labori- 
ous and lonely years of thoughtful work. 


Dreiser writes infinitely detailed and 
revealing portraits of people because his 
natural genius was informed and in- 
spired by newspaper writing. 


In exactly the same way, the publica- 


tion which presents laughs, loves, thrills 


and tears so successfully as to hold mil- 
lions of people week after week, must be 
built on editorial 
years of specialized effort. 


genius, trained by 














ehind the Scenes with The Comic 
eekly --- 


E VERY Sunday more than fifteen million people—men, 
women and children—devote from fifteen to forty-five 
minutes or more to reading the pages of The Comic Weekly. 

Like it or not, here’s America’s most universally read 
publication. 

Who are they? What kind of people? Well, what kind 
of people live in Pennsylvania? Or California? Or the United 
States? That’s the only possible answer, because fifteen million 
people defy classification except to say they are human 
beings. 

Now what draws this tremendous audience to this pub- 
lication? Think of the things that compete for their attention. 
There’s the news of the day—work—play—the great out- 
doors—sports—motoring—the movies g s—books 
—cohversation—idleness. 

Yet the free choice of more than fifteen million is to 
read these simple, homely, somewhat crude appearing con- 
tinuity portrayals. 





Obviously there is more here than appears to 
the unobserving eye 


There is genius here to begin with; legitimate genius 
both in planning and execution, and genius which has been 
tempered and trained by nearly forty years of experience. 

There is more than laughs here, because no one appeal 
would hold so many people and keep them coming back. 

There are plainly all of the four major entertainment 
appeals—laughs, loves, thrills and tears. And all of these 
skilfully and adreitly handled so that there is a fine balance 
—a rounded and subtle appeal. 

Was there the lifting of an eyebrow at the mention of 
genius in the creating of these unusual pages? Then let us 
add—and well recognized genius. Consider this: The authors 
and creators of the various features of The Comic Weekly 
receive greater compensation for the concéptions of their 
brains than probably any group of men in the world make 
out of their personal efforts. 

And while we’re here back of The Comic Weekly scenes, 
the tour would be incomplete if it were not clearly shown that 
this truly all American publication is edited primarily for 
adults. 





The Comic Weekly P 


Adult Appeal 


“] RINGING UP FATHER" for example, winss 
ing from children, but there can be no dou: 
men and women religiously follow Jigg: and ¥ 
seeing in their characteristics certain aspects 
parallel the lives and traits of people around 
Maggie is the prototype of all social climber, 
a warming quality but a human one. She sym 
too, the almost universal awe of the human ne 
royalty; for the highly placed. Her determined 
to control Jiggs are mirrored on all sides in actual 
Jiggs, good producer, free spender, long suff 
until his basic impulses are too flagranily out 
represents much that is common to American 
bands. Jiggs, like many another man, stubbornly 
to the friends and the places that knew him in lew 
perous days—and we like him for it. 
“Skippy” has almost entirely an adult appa, 
typifies the ingenuous charm of boyhood—its amazing and quaint wi 
Skippy is an inspired combination of Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, P 
and that cute red-headed kid who lives around the corner. Skippy needs 
ing; his volatile nature reveals itself in subtleties. 

The adventures of Tillie are reflected in the daily lives of milli 
modern, modish and attractive girls. There is not only love interest in“ 
the Toiler,” but a certain sadness in the aspirations and rebuffs that 
endures. 

The combative instinct exists in all normal men. Its actual physical 
festations are rare to be sure, but there it is and an essential thing in the 
too. “Pop Eye” is an outlet for the pugnacious instincts of millions—pam 
powerful. That simple sailor compensates for many a swallowed affront, a 
or imagined. 

Thought, skill and artistry is devoted to the working out of these and 
other features of The Comic Weekly. The creators of these portrayals are 
ing to entertain average American adults, and their genius is rewarded 
the greatest following of all kinds of people in the world. 

And this achievement, like all great achievements in entertainmen, 
been made possible only because these inspired artists have labored for ) 
under the most skilled editorial guidance in the world, to perfect their an 


satisfy their audience. 


A Responsiveness New to Advertiser 
In its brief history of eighteen months as an advertising medium, The 


in excess of reasonable expectation based on experience with other publi 
Let’s grant right away that inquiries are not the ultimate aim of 

advertising. But let’s grant, too, that when one publication consistently 

up all time records, one after another, it is an unmistakable sign of w 
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kly Pits Serious Interest to People --- 


y—of the quick, eager interest of readers in the publication—and of the 
J delivery of reader interest to the advertiser. 
eal But inquiries and coupon returns have by no means represented the sole 
Iness of The Comic Weekly to its advertisers. The sheer rolume of such 


camp!le, wi 
a» ns has, however, been a significant indication of the number who have 


ran be no douly 


and absorbed the message. 

Sales have clearly reflected this in many instances. After all, a definite sales 
t is not to be wondered at when you have had an intimate chat with 
y per cent of the ¢ 8 of the nati full page chat in full colors. 
Indeed so definitely have the sales of The Comic Weekly advertisers reflected 
power and penetration of its circulation, that in many cases, additional 





in the publication were scheduled as soon as the results from the first 


became apparent. 


Test Pages Earn Full Schedules 


General Foods Corporation ordered six pages early in 1931 for the ad- 
ising of Grape Nuts. Before that schedule had expired, they added two 
ional pages. Then when 1932 plans were made, they placed schedules on 
of their products: Postum, Grape-Nuts, Jell-o, Minute Tapioca and Post 


. Lever Bros., sensing the vitality and sales 
‘ Sawyer, P ducing power of The Comic Weekly from one 
MPPY weeds in September, 1931, 0n Lifebuoy and Rinso, 


back in 1932 with a series of pages on SY 
es of milli two products and in May added additional S\N 
interest in“ featuring Lux Toilet Soap and Lux Soap 
rebuffs that =. 


The Wander Company placed an order for 
test page on Ovaltine in January, 1932. The 


ess of this one advertisement resulted in the 
ing of an order for a regular schedule of 
beginning in May. 


It is natural that all of the merchandising 
ducts of effective national advertising— 


rgizing of factory sales force, 


lesalers and retailers — should 

h to a campaign in The Comic 

ly. 

Jobbers, brokers, state repre- ae 

tives, retailers, and their sales- ae 

know « great deal more about 

practical aspects of advertising Q 
nthey are usually given credit for. baad 

It is not surprising that many 7 


butor- and sellers of merchan- 
should stop and reflect —“This 
r pag: in The Comie Weekly goes 
bout half of the families in my 
ory. 1! vet behind this merchan- 


and.ca-h in on the advertising.” 











Success Based <a a Solid 
Foundation-:-:- 


P ROBABLY no publication in history, in less than two years 


as a carrier of general merchandise advertising, has 
won for itself as much support in actual dollars from the 


leaders of the merchandising world as The Comic Weekly. 


Step by step, the publication has earned this support. 
Now the word has gone out. Ears attuned to the needs of 
today have listened. Keen minds have added it up and said, 
“Here is something powerful—a new factor in advertising. 
Here is an advertising tool that does not promise prestige 
or influence or reminder value, or any of the other trim- 
mings of prosperity times—but a wallop that works with the 


will to win.” 


“Here,” they said, ‘is a publication that will sell mer- 


chandise today.” 


There was nothing haphazard about this success, for 


back of it is a definite and unusual set of facts. 


In the first place the publication had a background of 
nearly forty years with the reading public. What other major 
entertainment publication completely spans the gap between 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas and Kaufman comedies—that 
flourished in the days of crinoline and croquet, yet today 


holds its modern millions? 


Though the casual observer may have considered that 
it furnished only humor to its readers, in actual fact The 
Comic Weekly has been planned and edited for years to in- 
clude all of the four great basic entertainment appeals — 
laughs, loves, thrills and tears. 


These are the four great common denominators! 





Leaders Know Values 


These leading products have been presented in full page color 
advertisements in The Comic Weekly, in 1931-32 


OVALTINE % LISTERINE y% COCOMALT »& LISTERINE RUB 
POSTUM CEREAL yx MINUTE TAPIOCA y GRAPE-NUTS 
JOHNSON’S FLOOR WAX % KRUSCHEN SALTS » JELL-O 
LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE % IODENT TOOTH PASTE 
LUX TOILET SOAP »% LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
WATERMAN FOUNTAIN PENS »% LIFEBUOY SOAP 
W.K. KELLOGG »% DR. LYONS TOOTH POWDER 
AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR »%& LUX FLAKES 
BON AMI % SMITH BROTHERS COUGH SYRUP 
WILDROOT WAVE POWDER » RINSO 
% MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO » 
*% VICKS NOSE AND THROAT DROPS ~ 
% BAUER AND BLACK (HANDI-TAPE) » 


THE COMIC WEEKLY 


959 Eighth Avenue Palmolive Building 
New York City Chicago, Il. 
COlumbus 5-2642 Superior 6820 
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That Ever Present Problem of 
Selective Selling 


How RCA Makes Its Plan of Concentrating on Profitable Customers 
Apply to 1932 Needs 


By Roy 


HE problem of selective selling 

in 1932 boils itself down to a 
nethod of having the salesmen con- 
entrate on profitable prospects. 
he company which intends to have 
its salesmen do a real job in selec- 
ive selling must, first of all, analyze 
its outlets thoroughly and also ana- 
lyze the actual available business, 
present, potential and competitive. 

It is perfectly obvious when in- 
vestigation proves that one type of 
dealer is now selling 60 per cent of 
the total profit volume, or that one 
territory contains 60 per cent of the 
present business, that the sales 
force ought to spend most of its 
time on those outlets and in those 
sections. 

The problem is to evolve a simple 
way by which the sales force may 
be made to see the necessity for do- 
ing this kind of job and working 
out a plan so that it can be done 
most easily. 

Almost any investigation which 
is designed to lay the groundwork 
for selective selling on the part of 
the company, usually ends in re- 
routing salesmen, revamping calls, 
a redistribution of both sales and 
advertising effort. 

_ In the case of the RCA Radiotron 
Company, its present plan of selec- 
tive selling is a direct outgrowth of 
several years of intense study of 
retail outlets and working closely 
with them. During this develop- 
ment the company went over its list 
of outlets a year or so ago and by 
two special offers, which automati- 
cally turned a retailer into a class 1 
or class 2 dealer, it eliminated all 
the others who did not take up 
either one plan or the other. By 
thus cutting down its retail outlets 
it increased sales through working 
more intensively with those dis- 
tributors who showed they were 
willing to work with the company. 

The most recent step has been a 

total revamping of the sales policy 
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of the company, including setting 
up eleven district offices with one 
district manager in each under 
whom a small number of salesmen 
work on salary. In addition, there 
are three division managers, one 
in New York City, one in Chicago, 
one in Kansas City, who among 
them have the full responsibility 
which the sales manager has in 
other companies with a different 
set-up. 

These three division managers 
meet once each month with the 
executive vice-president to set sales 
policies. Each has the full respon- 
sibility for the application of these 
policies in his own division. Instead 
of one sales manager, the three 
division men are “the sales man- 
ager” among them. 

The company believes that this 
offers a more flexible arrangement, 
that division managers can keep in 
closer touch with what goes on in 
their territory than any one sales 
manager at the home office, and 
that it enables them to spend more 
time out in the district working 
with retailers and with distributors 
who have the biggest profit possi- 
bilities, and also with their own 
men. They are enabled to study 
competitive conditions and make 
changes quickly. 

The division managers then tell 
the district manager how best to 
handle their own men and how to 
allot the time of these men in those 
territories where the business is. 


Watching Sales 
with Maps 


A series of Trading Area Maps 
for each territory has been pre- 
pared which shows the district sales 
manager that radio tube sales are 
in direct proportion to the number 
of outlets in each territory. Each 
Trading Area Map is designed to 
present a graphic picture of the 
dealer representation in each one of 
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the buying centers of the district little population and few towns, the ing ea 
manager’s territory. Themap shows county name may be used instead classifit 
the district manager where he does of the names of the towns in the [Note : 
and does not have dealer repre- county. sticker: 
sentation. One of the maps for the “(2) Determine, from your Ter- alize al 
trading area in the vicinity of ritorial Maps showing by counties “(3) 
Watertown, N. Y., is reproduced the number of families owning ceived 
herewith. radio sets, the relative importance fronts 

Definite instructions are given to of each buying center in the county store { 
the district managers and their —there will be a definite relation- able tc 
sales forces in order to visualize ship between the population of the getting 








the dealer representation in each town and city and the number of tion in 
territory. (A separately prepared radio sets in that town or city “Pla 
“Territory Analysis” shows, for the For example: If 10 per cent of the place ‘ 
benefit of each salesman, just what people in a county reside in one of you 
business there is in his territory town, it is safe to say that 10 per tion to 
and how to go out and get it.) cent of the county's radio sets are dealer 
The instructions for the original in that town, and, consequently, 10 ing cel 
Trading Area Map are as follows per cent of the actual tube business. The 
and are outlined in the specific in- “Using your Territory Analysis refere! 
structions given to district man- Forms, determine the number of paragi 
agers for laying them out: accounts you are now selling in how t 
“Follow this procedure in laying each town, and the number you show 
out your map: need to sell to get the volume of able o 
“(1) In the spaces provided, business out of the town that you man s| 
write the names of all buying cen- want. Next, determine the size of he spe 
ters in your territory. If you cover initial order you expect from each profita 
a large metropolitan city it may be present account and prospective ac- Territ 
necessary to have a map just for count. Then, place on the town red of eat 
that city. In that case the various store fronts to represent the num- a con 
buying centers are the community _ ber of initial dealer orders you ex- tube b 
shopping districts and suburban pect to receive. There are four On 
towns. If you cover counties with different size store fronts represent- maps, 
. town 
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This Is One of the RCA Radiotron Maps for the Trading Area in the Vicinity of 2, 


of Watertown, N. Y, of a 
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The most recent step has been a 
total revamping of the sales policy 
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ms, the ing each of the four bonus tube even then he will be getting only 4 
instead classifications, 500, 100, 50 and 20. per cent of the total. The available 
in the [Note: These ‘store fronts’ are radio tube business for all brands 
stickers. They are designed to visu- is secured by multiplying the num- 
ir Ter- alize and dramatize progress. ] ber of families having radios by 
ounties “(3) As initial orders are re- two, which is the conservative aver- 
Wning ceived from dealers, white store age annual rate of renewal per set. 
ortance fronts are to be pasted over the red Finding the Most 
county store fronts. In this way you are Profitable Market 
‘lation- able to see whether or not you are 
of the getting adequate dealer representa- The company tells the retailers 
ber of tion in each buying center. that the percentage figures which 
city. “Place the map in a prominent indicate the ratio of radio sets per 
of the place where it can be seen by each family for each county will prove 
nm one of your salesmen. Call their atten- valuable in determining where the 
10 per tion to their performance in getting most favorable market exists for 
ts are dealer representation in each buy-_ radio set sales. By dividing the 
tly, 10 ing center.” number of families having radios 
siness, The Territorial Maps to which _ by this percentage figure, the total 
alysis reference is made in the second number of families and the relative 
er of paragraph of the instructions on importance of the market is easily 
ng in how to use a Trading Area Map determined, and the salesmen are 
r you show graphically where the profit- asked to concentrate most of their 
me of able outlets are, and why a sales- time in those localities. If, by a 
it you man should allocate his time so that careful study of his map, the dis- 
ize of he spends most of it covering those _ trict manager finds that no less than 
| each profitable spots in his territory. The 50 per cent of the total of families 
ve ac- Territorial Map gives to the head having radios in the State of Ne- 
n red of each district and each territory vada live in Ormsbee County, he 
num- a complete analysis of the radio will naturally see to it that the 
Ul €x- tube business in his territory. salesman allocates his time in like 
four On the front cover of these proportion and does not spend too 
esent- maps, which show every county and much time working in a county or 
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town in the area together with the 
number of families having radios, 
is a “quota questionnaire.” The re- 
sponsible head of the territory with 
the salesmen under him are re- 


business which each dealer did dur- 
ing 1931, the percentage of 1931 
purchases to the 1932 business 
available, and then the co-operation 
of the dealer is sought to sell in 
1932 a certain higher percentage. 
For example, if the retailer is 
asked how much business he thinks 
he secured of all the available busi- 
ness, and he replies “25 per cent,” 
he may be shown, by this complete 
analysis, that his total business was 
actually only 2 per cent of the total 
during the last year. Then when he 
is asked to give his best co-opera- 
tion to make that 4 per cent instead 
of 2, it doesn’t seem like so much 
of a jump when he realizes that 


a district which may have only 
7 or 8 per cent of the total. 
These Territorial Maps have proved 
very effective in getting the sales- 
men to analyze their own territories 


so quired to set down on the front more carefully. 
k cover the total amount of renewal As a supplement to this Terri- 
n business in all brands and, in con- torial Map and made a part of the 
= nection with the retailers, to set whole market development pro- 
=f down the total amount of retail gram, each salesman is given a 


market analysis sheet. He is re- 
quired to write down the county, 
town and customer, number of 
families in that district who own 
radio sets, what percentage they 
are, the estimated tube sales of all 
brands, the estimated number of 
dealers, the number of dealers buy- 
ing from the RCA _ company, 
his own tube sales, his annual 
quota and the dealer quota rated 
according to his ability to buy 500, 
100, 50 or 20 units. 

Every account in the territory is 
listed under this section and a check 
mark is placed in the dealer quota 
column to indicate the size of the 
initial order which the salesman ex- 
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pects to get. Salesmen then add to 
the sheet the names of all prospects 
or accounts secured in the course 
of the survey. 

Information on the number of 
families having radio sets and all 
the other information required is 
secured from the market analysis 
map which has been previously de- 
scribed. The program sheet thus 
serves as a check-up to see whether 
the salesmen have fairly under- 
stood the previous map and gives 
them a definite sales program for 
their own territory. 

In order to stimulate the sales- 
men, an unusual bonus plan of two 
months duration is used. The com- 
pany suggests that 1 per cent be 
paid on business from old accounts 
and 2 cents per tube on business 
secured from new accounts. As a 
means of keeping the salesmen con- 
tinually interested in the whole 
program, check books are provided. 
These enable the salesman to keep 
a record of all his initial orders 
secured as the result of laying out 
his own territory on a plan basis. 

Checks are made out by the 
salesmen, attached to the order and 
then, when the order is accepted by 
the credit department and filled by 
the house, the checks are approved 
for payment by the distributor sales 
manager. When certified by the 
sales manager as of good credit, the 
salesman is paid, keeps his own 
record and the process eliminates 
much bookkeeping. 


Books Have 
Another Value 


Another feature of the check 
books, in addition to serving as a 
sales stimulus, is the information 
provided on market analysis and 
sales promotion plans and material 
all through the book. In many dis- 
tricts special prizes are put up for 
the salesman who secures the most 
new accounts in addition to the 
bonus payment on the 1 cent and 
2 cents 2 tube basis. 

The district managers, when they 
use their Trading Area Map, are 
urged to put them up in the office 
where they can be seen by each 
salesman and to use the four differ- 
ent size stickers representing the 
number of 500, 100, 50 and 20 tube 
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accounts in each town. The dealer 
quotas correspond with the stickers 
on the map. As the Radiotron or- 
ders arrive in this office, another 
sticker is placed over the red one. 
The second sticker shows whether 
the order is for 500 or down to 
twenty. 

At all times, therefore, such a 
map represents a graphic picture of 
the progress of all salesmen and 
indicates which markets are being 
whipped into line. The company 
believes that in every sales activity 
and in all selective selling designed 
to cut down the total cost of sell- 
ing, it is important to set a definite 
goal and then to have some method 
of visualizing and charting every 
step of progress which is made 
toward that goal. 

It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with this whole plan of 
selling selectively and visualizing it 
in every district office in the coun- 
try, that this company makes two 
significant statements. It will be 
remembered that all those dealers 
who did not show their willingness 
to play ball by getting behind the 
new plans were eliminated. 

The company says: “With the 
elimination of many hundred Radio- 
tron dealers, naturally we are go- 
ing to suffer a loss of business un- 
less our remaining distributors pick 
up the volume. We expect them 
to. Not only that we expect them 
to use intensive sales methods fully 
- develop the tube renewal mar- 

et.” 


Thus every salesman is told to 
emphasize the fact that the com- 
pany is planning to give the more 
efficient retailers, the men who will 
work with them, the benefit of the 
business which formerly was taken 
as it came by small retailers who 

would not play ball. 

And in addition, RCA 
“There will be no let-up in Radio- 
tron advertising and sales promo- 
tion support during 1932. The con- 
sumer will be told the wisdom of 
replacing his tubes with new 
Radiotrons. The dealer will be 
provided with effective sales plans 
and material. You, a distributor, 
will have at your command a whole- 
some sales aid to help you get your 
share of a profitable tube business.” 


Says, 
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JOURNAL READERSAI 











. : ‘ - O 
RING on the eats! Enough to feed 650,000 families jas 
three times a day. That means a lot of food! os 
Here’s one of the healthiest and hungriest family groups fa 
in America. They have the money—and they are buying . 
food. If you have some to sell them—you can, through T 
the Journal. e 
How do we know? Because the Journal sells more food 
than any other newspaper in New York. The Journal EV 
leads in grocery products advertising just as it has for 
nine consecutive years. Ai 
One reason is—Ruth Mason. She writes the Journal’s 
food pages—‘“Today’s Table.” Journal readers have 
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RSARE BUYING...... 














been reading Ruth Mason for years. They take her ad- 
vice. She helps them decide what to have for dinner— 
what to eat and how to prepare it. 


One more thought—for advertisers: 31.7 per cent of the 





average family income is spent for food. That means 31.7 
per cent of the income of 650,000 families that buy and 
: read the Journal—about a third of all the worth while 
= families in Metropolitan New York. 
gh That’s a lot of income. That’s a lot of food. And here’s 
a market for you—any way you look at it. 
od 
al \f 
om EW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 
l’s REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
ve RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





>EF MARCHING ON ! 
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PUN ICTURE-PROOF 


ACTS ror 
TIRE BUSINESS MEN 


R. L. POLK & CO. CONSUMER STUDY* 
SHOWS THAT JOURNAL FAMILIES BUY 
30% MORE FIRST QUALITY TIRES.... 


There are no road-side delays when you use the Journal. 
You go straight into the heart of a spending market. A 
striking instance of this is shown by the fact that Journal 
families buy 30% more first quality tires than the families 
of any other Portland newspaper. 


Your advertising will reach more people through the 
Journal — largest daily circulation in the Pacific Northwest. 
It will reach more people able to buy your particular 
product—established spending 
ability. It will reach them at the 
lowest possible cost — lowest 
milline rate. 





A S|HINGTON 





¥* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 


THE JOURNAL 


a PORTLAND « OREGON 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
—_—— National Representatives—REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
NewYork + Chicago * San Francisco « Los Angeles + H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Trade-in Plans Good and Bad 


Sometimes They Represent Peculiarly Astute Selling, Depending on the 
Underlying Motive 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
LovisviLie, Ky. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We would like very much to secure 
articles on the subject of trade-ins in 
merchandising and selling of various 
products that have appeared in your pub- 
lications. References to discussions of 
the trade-in practice from any angle will 
be appreciated. 

GarDNER ADVERTISING CoMPANY. 


ECAUSE trade-ins often exert 

a direct leverage upon sales 
volume through influencing con- 
sumer buying decisions, there are 
almost as many plans as there are 
articles susceptible to such treat- 
ment. And because these plans are 
sometimes half-baked, often oppor- 
tunistic—an easy way in place of 
hard, constructive selling—they end 
in grief as often as in cheers. 

If we analyze the motives back 
of them, we find that the plans 
fall quite readily into two groups. 
And in this grouping there is some 
hint as to whether the results are 
likely to be sanguine or sanguinary 
from a sales and profits viewpoint. 

The first group consists of plans 
conceived as sales inducements, of- 
fers made mainly as bait to catch 
the consumer. This motive may 
lead to trouble unless there is due 
restraint. The motive of the sec- 
ond group is constructive sales 
building. Since this motive is higher 
in the sales scale, such plans are 
generally safer and saner—but the 
dividing line is none too clear. 

Under the first group we would 
list straight sales inducements 
amounting to a price concession. On 
small articles there is no objection 
to this, but it is more of a discount 
than a trade-in. For instance, elec- 
tric irons are being sold with an 
allowance of $1 for the old iron, 
which is promptly junked. In the 
same class are allowances of 10 
and 15 cents on women’s hosiery, 
$5 on men’s suits, $2 on shoes, and 
$1 on men’s hats. It has been sug- 
gested that this plan be used by 
book sellers. 

Actual trade-ins of higher-priced 
articles which are re-sold as used 
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products quite often fall under this 
grouping because of the dealer’s 
tendency to turn the appraisal of 
the used product into a straight 
sales inducement. This tendency 
has brought much grief to the auto- 
mobile industry, in spite of various 
schemes to offset it. Where the list 
price of the product is fixed and 
customarily maintained, no plan has 
yet been successfully introduced to 
overcome the temptation to use the 
trade-in allowance as a basis for 
bargaining. There are plans which 
would work, if dealers would ad- 
here to them. 

A third example under this group 
is the special sales drive, with the 
inducement of a flat trade-in al- 
lowance. As a temporary offer to 
cash in on the good-will of owners 
of old products, this plan has often 
been successful. In the spring of 
1930 the Victor division of RCA- 
Victor Company offered a flat $76 
trade-in allowance on old Vic- 
trolas in exchange for new radio 
electrolas selling at $275 and $350. 
A sewing machine company which 
once used the same plan found that 
the offer of a definite allowance, a 
flat price, attracted more customers 
than an indefinite offer of “a lib- 
eral allowance.” 

The second group is made up of 
plans that carry through to some- 
thing more productive than a mere 
sales inducement, though the initial 
step in the plan is, of course, an 
inducement to replace the old prod- 
uct. 


Creating New Users 
Through Trade-Ins 


The clearest example of con- 
structive selling is perhaps that of 
machinery manufacturers who use 
rebuilt trade-ins to introduce their 
products to prospects disinclined to 
make the required investment in a 
new machine. There is also con- 
structive sales building in the prac- 
tice of typewriter makers of re- 
building used machines and putting 
them on sale—often along with 
new machines—which makes users 
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of many who could not afford the 
new product. 

In the same way, rebuilt vacuum 
cleaners are often re-sold as such 
through department store base- 
ments. A furniture store in Los 
Angeles has salesmen in its used 
furniture department trained to sell 
in any department of the store, 
with the result that customers who 
come in to buy old furniture are 
often induced to buy additional 
pieces in the new department. For 
one year, 40 per cent of the fur- 
niture sold by salesmen in the used 
department was new furniture. 

The old Victor company once 
suggested a plan to its dealers 
which would turn trade-in allow- 
ances into sales. The plan was to 
suggest to the customer, after an 
allowance had been agreed upon 
for the old talking machine, that 
the allowance be taken in records. 
If the allowance was, say $25, this 
meant that the customer paid the 
full price for the new machine and 
got $25 worth of records. In effect, 
it worked out as if the dealer 
had made the usual trade-in trans- 
action, and had then turned 
around and sold the customer $25 
in records. This is a peculiarly 
astute piece of selling, and is to 
be recommended for use on other 
products, where the dealer usually 
has something in his store to offer 
in lieu of the cash allowance. 

A plan similar to this is now be- 
ing used by a vacuum cleaner 
manufacturer. A chest of silver- 
ware takes the place of the flat 
allowance, and the result is that 
the manufacturer is actually mak- 
ing a profit on the silverware, if we 
consider it as a separate sale. And 
the dealer is also sharing in this 
profit. 

Another constructive selling use 
of trade-ins is to be found in the 
washing machine field, where deal- 
ers are reconditioning used washers 
and putting them in apartment 
house basements on an _ hourly 
rental basis or with coin-slot meters 
attached. This method turns used 
machines into profit-makers, and 
in many cases it undoubtedly turns 
renters into future buyers when 
the family moves to a private house. 

Trade-ins sometimes have adver- 
tising value. A manufacturer of 
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electric clocks is finding consider- 
able interesting copy and window 
display value in old spring-wind 
clocks traded in for his product. 
In the same way dealers often 
display old hand irons traded in 
for new electric irons. In the bad 
old days it was not unusual to see 
a display of “junked” competing 
products, with name plates left on, 
in the show windows of dealers or 
agencies with distorted ideas of 
sales promotion. 

The greatest objection to the 
trade-in is that it represents an 
indirect price cut, and unless it can 
be re-sold or turned to some con- 
structive purpose, it is a dead 
weight on sales costs. Always it 
shaves a bit off profits. That is why 
some washing machine dealers have 
tried the plan of modernizing the 
old machine, with new attachments 
and improved operating parts, 
rather than urging the customer 
who bought for “life-time service” 
to make a trade. This plan is said 
to make great sales boosters out of 
old users.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





J. Allen Hovey Starts Own 
Business 


J. Allen Hovey, formerly with the 
Rochester, N. Y., office of Addison Vars, 
Inc., advertising agency, and more re- 
cently with the Buffalo, N. Y., office of 
that agency, has established an adver- 
tising business of his own at Rochester. 
Offices are located in the Temple Build- 
ing. 


Dorothy Gow with New York 
“Evening Post” 


Miss Dorothy Gow, recently with the 
educational department of Vogue, New 
York, has joined the New York Evening 
Post ‘where she will be in charge of the 
—_ and school department. She for- 
merly was with Cosmopolitan. 








Bunte Account to Robbins 
Agency 


Bunte Brothers, Chicago, manufactur- 
ing confectioners, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with Fred A. Robbins, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 





Now Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. 


Stelle-Wessinger-Foltz, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., advertisin agency, has changed its 
name to Foltz-Wessinger. There is no 
change in management of the agency, 
Frederick S. Foltz continuing as general 
manager. 
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Discover for 
Yourself— 


OBSERVER 
CITY 


Population: 
Ranks as 14th City in U. S. 
Contains more people per sq. 
mile than even New York. 


Area: 

Composed of interlocking cities 
and municipalities in Hudson 
County, N. J., so closely knitted 
as to form actually one big 
city; with plenty of dealers to 
sell through—and plenty of con- 
sumers to sell to. 


COVERED EFFECTIVELY 
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National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Detroit Boston San Francisco 
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““FROMINENT young matrons’’— 

they call them that in the so- 
cial columns. But it's Just a preten- 
tious and convenient way of de- 
scribing the bright young wives 
whose bright young husbands are 
taking their turn at running this coun- 
try's business. You know the type — 
they're the young people who “get 
along.’ The sort for whom Home 
& Field had to be made. 


They're the ones who smile when 
you tell them that running a house 
is serious business. Of course it's 
serious business, they'll answer, but 
with all the things the manufacturing 
people are creating to do the house- 
hold jobs it's the simplest business 
in the world. 


It's these same bright young people 
who have made “‘decoration”’ a real 
household word in the houses they 
build. They believe that a woman's 
first interest should be her home, 
and they insist that she ought to 
keep on making it the most attrac- 
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buying Americans 


in Fall issues of 


HOME & FIELD 


tive home she can. Their incomes 
may be $4,000 or $40,000; but their 
homes show that taste has made 
them. 


They're holiday minded, too—year- 
round travelers, these. They ride 
the express liners, Europe-bound, 
but the cabin boats know them, 
too. You'll find them golfing and 
riding at their favorite resorts and 
cruising on the blue waters of south- 
ern seas. 


To its enthusiastic acceptance by 
these vital young Americans, Home 
& Field owes its remarkable record 
of growth. They read it from cover 
to cover because they know it brings 
them ideas and shows them mer- 
chandise they are eager to buy. 
Here is that almost fabulous nu- 
cleus in these dollar-searching days 
—a buying market. 


Meet these Americans in Home & 
Field. They want what you have to 
sell. 
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Standard Introduces New Oil in 
Joint Campaign 


Four Subsidiaries Unite in Strong Advertising Program, Now Starting, 
and Thereby Hangs an Instructive Story 


HEN the Standard Oil Com- 

pany (New Jersey) was ready 
to introduce its new motor oil, 
Essolube, it was decided that this 
would be an opportune time to 
strengthen the marketing set-up of 
its four subsidiaries—Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, Colo- 
nial Beacon Oil Company, Inc., and 
Standard Oil Company of Penn- 
sylvania. 

There were certain activities, 
such as advertising, that could be 
handled more efficiently if co-or- 
dinated into one department. The 
company had long realized that 
there was much duplication of ef- 
fort among the four subsidiaries. 

These companies all operate in 
different territories, selling the 
same products but not all under 
the same trade name. Colonial Bea- 
con, for example, which operates in 
New England and New York terri- 
tories, has not been able to use the 
name “Standard” on either its 
gasoline or its oil because a com- 
peting company, Standard Oil of 
New York, had prior rights to it. 
There were other difficulties in the 
way of co-ordinating the advertis- 
ing efforts of these companies. 

Slowly, however, the barriers 
have been broken down. The suc- 
cess of Esso, a premium motor 
fuel, has demonstrated that the 
merchandising and advertising ac- 
tivities of the companies can be 
co-ordinated successfully. This fuel 
has been advertised by the above 
companies in such a way as to 
create acceptance throughout the 
territories covered. All of the com- 
panies working together and selling 
this product under the same name 
have accomplished things that 
might have been impossible had it 
been necessary to market it under 
several names. 

This week the second principal 
step forward in the co-ordination 
of merchandising efforts among the 
four companies is being taken. It 
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was made possible by the perfec- 
tion of a new refining process. The 
company was ready to produce a 
new motor. oil by means of this 
process, called hydrogenation, the 
claim being that the product will 
stand up under severe operation 
more perfectly than any other. 

Here, then, was a product which 
merited promotion on a large scale 
and which was to be distributed by 
all four companies. Obviously, the 
effect of the advertising would be 
weakened if each company con- 
ducted its own campaign and sold 
it under its own brand name. 
Capitalizing on the 


Name “Esso” 


In searching for a name which 
could be used in all the territories, 
it was recognized that it would be 
valuable to tie up with the recog- 
nized reputation and popularity of 
Esso. The coined word “Essolube,” 
which was finally decided upon, 
capitalizes the popularity of this 
fuel. Dealers selling Esso would be 
supplied with a companion product 
in Essolube. 

Here is a beginning, perhaps, of 
a family of products to be marketed 
by these four subsidiary compa- 
nies. It may not be long before 
other items with similar names will 
be added to the line. although there 
has been no official announcement 
to that effect. 

This oil was introduced simul- 
taneously throughout the territories 
during the week of August 15. 
Prior to its introduction, sales 
meetings had been held acquainting 
not only the 800-odd salesmen with 
the details of the product and the 
campaign, but the drivers of the 
tank wagons and others who it 
was thought should know some- 
thing about it. 

While every effort was made to 
give the salesmen thorough instruc- 
tions before they were sent out to 
call on dealers, the company made 
certain that no part of the com- 
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plete story would be overlooked 
during the presentation. This was 
done by furnishing each salesman 
with a portfolio with an easel back. 
By going through this, page by 
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included. There are pages of in- 
teresting data along these lines. 
The merchandising angles are 
not neglected. The profit possibili- 
ties and the other advantages lead 
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The Nobel Award Is Prominent in a Number of the Essolube 
Advertisements 


page, with the dealer, a salesman 
can’t overlook any point. 

The portfolio tells the story for 
him tersely and graphically. The 
romance back of the new process is 
not neglected. The fact that the 
two scientists who developed the 
hydrogenation process were awarded 
the Nobel prize is emphasized. Of 
course, the quality of Essolube 
which results from the new process 
is hammered home again and again. 
There are five talking points for 
the oil which are featured by 
means of stars, one for each. The 
stars appear throughout the port- 
folio and are also featured in the 
consumer advertising. They indi- 
cate these points: 

. Keeps body 

. Winter fluidity 

. Low carbon 

. Low consumption 
. Long life 

The results of laboratory tests 
and tests in service operation are 


nbhwnd— 


the way to the question which is 
finally propounded, “What about 
advertising ?” 

The portfolio states that “The 
whole weight of the organization’s 
reputation is behind this full-page 
announcement” which was sched- 
uled to appear in newspapers on 
August 18 and 19. This announce- 
ment advertisement featured the 
fact that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey “is proud to 
announce the introduction of a new 
motor oil—Essolube.” The five 
stars, which are to play such an 
important part in succeeding ad- 
vertisements, merely serve as bor- 
der decorations at the top and 
bottom of this announcement adver- 
tisement. The Nobel prize award is 
conspicuous in a number of the 
advertisements. The second is de- 
voted entirely to the process and 
the award. It is in the third ad- 
vertisement that the stars are 
played up more prominently and 
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from then on they occupy the 
place of honor in the campaign. 

The first advertisement empha- 
sized the fact that the new oil will 
replace “Standard” motor oil at 
all of the service stations which 
have been handling the latter oil. 
Of course, Colonial had been sell- 
ing oil under still another brand. 
Now all of the four companies are 
concentrating on this one brand 
name. 

The story is being told in approx- 
imately 700 newspapers throughout 
the territories covered by the four 
companies. Backing up this cam- 
paign is an advertisement, once 
every month, using full pages in 
full color in a national magazine, 
starting August 21. Posters are be- 
ing displayed “for those who read 
while they drive” on panels from 
Maine to Louisiana, starting ap- 
proximately August 15. 

In addition, there are many dealer 
helps in the form of permanent 
signs for the service stations, ban- 
ners, window posters, lapel buttons, 
etc. Leaflets have been prepared 
for distribution through the sta- 
tions. They are being furnished 
free to dealers. 

For more careful distribution 
there is a special booklet giving 
the complete story of Essolube. 
This is to be given, by the dealer, 
to those whom he has not been able 
to sell on the new oil and to other 
very desirable accounts. 

To those dealers who are willing 
to co-operate to the extent of run- 
ning advertisements themselves, 
mats are available. A direct-mail 
campaign, composed of postcards, 
is furnished also. The dealer pays 
only for the postage. 

And, “That's the story!” as the 
next to last page of the portfolio 
says. “Let’s go! Push Essolube. 
Tell every customer about it. You 
have the product. You'll have the 
advertising. You'll have everything 
you need to sell with. And with 
your aid Essolube will sell other 
products in your line. It’s up to 
you now!” 

The fact that the new oil takes 
the place of “Standard” oils which 
have been sold is not played up 
later in the campaign. In fact, it is 
slowly dropped from the copy en- 
tirely as the company believes the 
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new product name has taken hold. 

As this “five-star” motor oil 
makes a place for itself, it is pos- 
sible that its companion product, 
Esso, will be advertised in con- 
junction with it. For the present 
they will be advertised separately, 
although the similarity of their 
names makes every advertisement 
for either product a boost for the 
other also. 

The new co-ordinated advertising 
plan on the part of these four com- 
panies should eliminate considerable 
waste effort. 


Praises “P. I.’s” Work for 
Sound Merchandising 


Tue Nepraska FARMER 
Lincotn, NesrR. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Stunts, as a means of getting business, 
have come quite too much into practice. 
They are undermining the most stable 
and permanent methods of stimulating 
and building trade. Somewhere I noted 
the observation of a merchant that the 
appeal of premiums and special offers 
had attracted women away from really 
better values in staples and that mer- 
chant said he was going to discontinue 
the stunts. 

If, as it appears, we are in an upward 
price movement that may be expected to 
continue, I believe merchants will be 
inclined to resort to the tried and ac- 
cepted practices that heretofore have 
built business. That, of course, would be 
welcome. 

You are to be congratulated on the 
work Printers’ INK is, and has been 
doing, to hasten that day. 

Sam R. McKe vie, 
Publisher. 





F. M. Cockrell Publishes 
New Directory 


F. M. Cockrell, publisher of Electric 
Refrigeration News and Refrigerated 
Food News, of Detroit, has, in addition, 
started publication of the “Refrigeration 
Directory and Market Data Book.” 





Appoints Fenger-Hall 


The Santa Barbara, Calif., Daily News 
has appointed the Fenger-Hall Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its Eastern 
advertising representative. The Fenger- 
Hall Company has represented this paper 
on the Pacific Coast for the last ten 
years. 


Death of Domingo Ghirardelli 


Domingo Ghirardelli, formerly head of 
the San Francisco chocolate and cocoa 
manufacturing firm which bears his 
name, died last week at Hillsborough, 
Calif. He was eighty-three years old. He 
is survived by a son, D. Lyle Ghirardelli, 
present head of the firm. 
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Nothing to Sell but “Surface” 


With Product That Goes Any Length to Please, on Easy “Pavements, 


Highway 66 Makes Its Bow as National Advertiser 


HERE is a newcomer to the 

ranks of national advertisers, 
a bedrock proposition which goes 
to any lengths to please the user. 
The newcomer is representative of 
a product which may be heard 
from more frequently and em- 
phatically in the coming years. It 
is U. S. 66 Highway—“the short- 
est best and most scenic route from 
Chicago to Los Angeles,” and vice 
versa, 

New York may be proud of its 
Fifth Avenue Association and that 
group whose slogan is—or was— 
“Give a Thought to Broadway.” 
But so far these intensely local 
organizations have done no na- 
tional advertising. 

Just so the Southwest has its 
U. S. 66 Highway Association. 
And the difference is One of mili- 

yey. This U. S. 66 group goes 
out after what it wants, it does 
advertise—about $7,500 worth this 
year. 

And it might be said that this 
association has nothing to sell but 
“surface’—“you stay on the pave- 
ment longest going West and reach 
pavement soonest going East.” 
Free “surface” and easy “pave- 
ments” ought to bring a high rate 
of returns, not to mention much 
Westbound traffic. And that is no 
jest, for the first quarter-page of 
national copy brought nearly 1,000 
inquiries from practically every 
State in the country and from 
Cuba and Hawaii. 

The occasion for the advertising 
effort was, of course, the Olympics 
at Los Angeles. Next year there 
will be another occasion when 
Chicago holds its World’s Fair at 
the other end of what the backers 
of U. S. 66 are pleased to call the 
“Main Street of America.” 

The plan to publicize this ribbon 
of concrete and Tarvia—and prob- 
ably just plain adobe soil or alkali 
dust in spots—was hatched at the 
annual meeting of the association 
at Shamrock, Texas, last June. 

The idea was suggested by Vic- 
tor Barnett, managing editor of 


the Tulsa Tribune, who was there- 
upon made chairman of the special 
committee. William Hclden, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Tu'sa 
Chamber of Commerce, was named 
chairman of the committee to raise 
the wherewithal. Later, Vinson 
Lackey, publicity and conventions 
secretary of the Tulsa C. of C,, 
was drafted to write copy for leaf- 
lets and news stories and to handle 
the distribution of stickers and 
other promotion material, and an- 
swer inquiries. 

Each city and town along the 
route was given a certain quota 
to raise, to make up the total of 
$7,500. Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
contributed $1,000 each. The initial 
national magazine advertisement 
was released in mid-July. News- 
paper advertising also features the 
campaign, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of circulars were distributed 
throughout the East before the 
mass migration of motorists began 
in the direction of the Olympics. 
Many thousands more of these cir- 
culars were distributed by service 
stations and hotels and merchants 
all along the route. There were 
also thousands of stickers, for 
show windows of stores and wind- 
shields of automobiles. 


The Highway Has 
Competition 

Like every good product, this 
highway has competition. The 
president of the association, 
Charles H. Tompkins, an automo- 
bile dealer of El Reno, Okla., says 
that the route has been discrimi- 
nated against, often unwittingly, 
by automobile clubs and other 
traffic-routing services in the past. 
(Which is another good reason for 
advertising.) At St. Louis, and 
Vinita and Tulsa, and also at 
Albuquerque, he says, much traffic 
has been directed away from 66. 
While some of this may have been 
warranted in past years, he feels 
that the wise motorist should now 
heed the injunction to “stay on 66” 
all the way. 
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a HAS TO TAKE IT! 
1% BILLION 
DO LLARS’ WORTH OF BUSINESS 


Why Don't You Get Your Share? 


This year, the same as every other year, there is an undis- 
turbed and prosperous market, that can and does pay cash 
for purchases amounting to one and one quarter billion 
dollars annually. 


And beyond that one and a quarter billion dollars, there is 
another market that spends ten billions a year. Both of these 
markets respond to one publication, as they can respond to 
no other. 


The billion and a quarter are spent by the 28,000 Cath. 
institutions of America—schools, convents, hospitals. The ten 
billion are spent by the vast Catholic lay population. The 
magazine is EXTENSION—the official organ of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. It is written and published for the 
sisters and the clergy who administer the vast charities of the 
Catholic Church, and for the 260,000 well-to-do Catholic 
families who contribute, through the Extension Society, to 
those charities. 


Here is a two-fold selected group which for sheer concentrated buying 
power is unequalled. Each of the 28,000 institutions which Extension 
Magazine reaches spends, on an average, $40,000 a year, for everything 
from food products to blackboard chalk. And the lay group is composed of 
people—high in income and high in living standards. 

There are scores of non-sectarian advertisers who know what results Extension 
Magazine produces, in the institutional field and out of it. Let us tell you 
about some of them—let us show you the facts about Extension Magazine, 
and explain some of the results which Extension's merchandising depart- 
ment has helped many advertisers to secure. Just write for our book “‘A Lift 
To Market,’ and see the share you can get of this prosperous field. 


Extension 
Manazine 


The National Catholic Monthly 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
HUGH J. BLAKELEY e@ DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 





Showing Packages in Car Cards 


Various Devices That Make the Container Stick in Prospect’s Memory 


By Don Gridley 


ECAUSE the car card demands 

poster treatment and the prod- 
uct is called upon to tell its own 
story backed by a very small 
amount of copy, the methods used 
to build interest around the pack- 
age in car cards are of unusual 
interest. 

In the car card the advertiser has 
the opportunity to play up the pack- 
age in the most favorable circum- 
stances and to give to the container 
an identity and memory value 
which can be carried directly into 
the retail store. Obviously, however, 
in order to do this he must so plan 
his card that the package is spot- 
lighted and as nearly unforgettable 
as possible. 

The manufacturers of Yuban 
coffee literally spotlight the con- 
tainer in a recent car card. Here 
is the familiar brown vacuum can 
of Yuban in the center of a target 
surrounded by red, white and blue 
lines. 

Focused on the trade name is a 
shaft of light coming down from 
the right-hand side of the card. It 
is interesting to note that not only 
is this shaft directed toward the 
trade name but also in its nar- 
rower portion it flows partially 
across the name Yuban which is 
printed in the most prominent let- 
tering on the card. 


Life Savers, Inc., has made ex- 
cellent use of the package in com- 
bination with the product. The 
current card pictures orange, lime, 
lemon and grape Life Savers shown 
several times actual size next to the 
fruit from which they get their 
name. From these individual Life 
Savers fall drops which gradually 
change their shape until they be- 
come small Life Savers which 
seem to be falling out of open 
packages. There are only eight 
words of copy and yet the message 
is graphically told in a most ef- 
fective manner. 

The manufacturers of Mason's 
Peaks have for a number of years 
featured the package in giant size. 
It usually acts as a background 
before which is a broken bar of the 
product. The company does not lay 
much stress on copy but lets the 
product speak for itself. 

This method of tying both prod- 
uct and package together, as exem- 
plified by Mason’s Peaks and Life 
Savers, is an excellent device for 
the car card because it gives the 
container a remarkably effective 
identity value. 

Recent Chesterfield and Chiclets 
cards use similar layout methods to 
spotlight their product. 

In the Chesterfield card a laven- 
der background is intercepted by a 
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triangular shape of white across 
which is written the copy, “Chester- 
field. Right up to the minute.” At 
the apex of the triangle is an open 
package. To give more point to this 
layout, there is an illustration of a 
woman smoking a cigarette and 
pointing to the trade name and the 
container. 

Chiclets use the same triangular 
device in a modified form. In this 
case one side of the triangle is 
formed by an open Chiclet pack- 
age. Thus the package is used not 
only as a part of the layout but 
also as a part of the very spotlight 
which calls attention to itself. 

A Griffin A. B. C. shoe polish 
card gives effectiveness to a repro- 
duction of the package by featur- 
ing an opened can prominently in 
the lower right-hand corner. 

Here is an interesting psycholog- 
ical device because the trade name 
is shown with a shoe being shined 
on top of the letter “B.” The hand 
and part of the leg of the owner of 
the shoe are shown and it is inter- 
esting to note that if he were look- 
ing down his eyes would be focus- 
ing directly upon the can of shoe 
polish. 

It is hardly necessary in this day 
to point out the value of having the 
package shown open. There are at 
least two very good reasons why 
this should be done if the product 
is one which lends itself to this 
treatment. 

In the first place, an opened 
package not only acts as an invita- 
tion to use but also gives the im- 
pression that somebody has used 


hestertield 
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ff you could ask for 


the product and has found it satis- 
factory. 

In the second place, the product 
is as a rule quite different from the 
package which contains it and, 
therefore, it is. essential that the 
advertiser build up two memory 
impressions ; first, for the container 
and, second, for the product it con- 
tains. Obviously, there are certain 
products such as spaghetti or coffee 
in which the appearance of the 
product itself is not nearly so ap- 
petizing or which is not nearly so 
essential. because it does not have 
any particular individuality of its 
own. 

In employing car cards, the 
manufacturer often has an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate uses to good 
advantage. 

A CN Disinfectant card shows 
not only the gable-shaped outer 
container but also shows a bottle 
of the product being poured into a 
pail beside which there is a mop. 
In addition there are two inset pic- 
tures, one showing a bathroom, the 
other a garbage can. Here is an 
excellent story of use illustrated in 
several ways. 

In many car cards the package is 
rightfully the center of interest. It 
is the unit about which the layout 
must be built and it is the one 
element in the design to which the 
copy must lead. Therefore, the 
advertiser who overlooks the possi- 
bilities of varying his use of the 
package in car cards is by that 
much limiting the effectiveness of 
an important branch of his adver- 
tising. 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Mobilgas back 
of the footlights 


“PAY close attention to the charts, 
please!” The group of Mobilgas 
salesmen and service station attend- 
ants sitting in a meeting in Phila- 
delphia yawned in anticipation of a 
boring hour. Suddenly curtains part- 
ed, disclosing a stage—and the show 
was on! Worked into a scenario 
full of humor and brightness came 
the story of Mobilgas, the newest 
gasoline. The actors were BBDO 





men. It was hardly an elaborate 
show, but it went over big. So big 
that it was decided to cover other 
cities. The play was repolished, a 
cast of professional actors hired, 
portable scenery built; and, in charge 
of a BBDO “stage manager,” the 
troupe set out. Success continued. 
Starting in Cleveland, the Mobilgas 
Show played to an audience of more 
than 600 dealers and attendants. 
Then on to Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, and a lot of 
smaller communities. Supported by 
special publicity stunts in each city, 
the show moved on with enthusiastic 








receptions at twenty-four separate 
performances before nearly 8000 
dealers. 


He cooked before 
he could write! 


IF YOU, Mister, have ever sat in a 
state of high excitement watching 
an electric oven broil your own sir- 
loin steak or bake your own oven 
meal, you will know how one of our 
men felt when he put on a big white 
apron and enrolled in a course in 
electric cookery. He was getting a 
cook’s-eye view of the General Elec- 
tric Hotpoint range. Like a G-E 
Hotpoint salesman, he learned the 
advantages of the Hotpoint electric 
range first hand as a preliminary to 
selling. The salesmen sell at the door 
and on the floor. The writer sells in 
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the commercial announcements on 
the “G-E Circle,” daily broadcast 
feature of the General Electric Com- 
pany. There is nothing like having 
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had a look at the succulent meat of 
his own roast or the bright green of 
his own fresh-cooked peas to lend 
conviction to what the radio writer 
says in his scripts on electric cookery. 





Jeweler turns them away 


JEWELS, while they sparkle up at 
you from the display case, never 
reveal their full beauty in repose. 
But on an attractive woman, adorn- 
ing and adorned—well, why not? 
“Why not a Style Show for Jewelry?” 
we asked our client, Shreve, Crump 
and Low of Boston. “Why not?” 
replied Shreve, Crump and Low. 
We went ahead. Leading modistes 
contributed smart gowns. Boston 
debutantes consented to model. An 
orchestra, a spotlight, an authority 
on style from Vogue Magazine—all 
added to the Show. And more than 
2000 of Boston’s elite attended. The 
photograph shows part of the crowd 
on the last day, when many were 
turned away. In a trying year for 











the jewelry trade, something star- 
tling had to be done. This idea was 
not alone startling, but productive 
as well. 


He is our 
New Business Department 


WE HAVE some definite ideas about 
the obtaining of new clients. For 
one thing, we prefer to have an 
advertiser study us rather than for 
us to do a heavy selling job on him. 
It’s been said that about the poorest 
job of selling we do is selling our- 
selves. But accounts that are high- 
pressured into an agency can be 
high-pressured out. Only one man 
out of some 200 major people spends 
all his time telling advertisers about 
BBDO. He is the man to ask for if 
you call to see us in New York. 
Gentlemen, meet our New Business 
Department—Mr. George T. Eager. 








BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 
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Albert Frank and 
Guenther-Law Agencies 
Merge 





CONTRACTS have been signed, 
subject to ratification by stock- 
holders, by which Albert Frank & 
Company and Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., New York 
advertising agencies, will be con- 
solidated. Special meetings of 
stockholders of both companies will 
be called to ratify the merger, 
which is scheduled to take effect 
early in September. Both agencies 
have for many years been identi- 
fied with financial advertising. 

The new company will be known 
as Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., with main offices at 60 Wall 
Street. Rudolph Guenther will be 
chairman of the board; Frank J. 
Reynolds, president; Russell Law, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; John H. Schwarting, first 
vice-president ; S. A. Speake, con- 
troller; James McKay, treasurer ; 
Robert J. Herts, vice-president and 
secretary, and E. G. McAdie, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Albert Frank & Company was 
established in 1872 by Albert 
Frank, a banker. The present 
name was adopted in 1893 when 
James Rascovar joined the firm. 
He became its head upon the death 
of Mr. Frank in 1901, serving as 
president of the company, which 
he incorporated, until his death in 
1916 when Frank J. Reynolds, 
grandson of the founder, was 
elected to the presidency which he 
has since occupied. 

Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc., represents a consolidation in 
1919 of Rudolph Guenther, Inc., 
and Russell Law. The advertis- 
ing business of Rudolph Guenther 
was established in 1897 and the 
Russell Law advertising agency 
was established in 1913. In 1917 
the Russell Law agency acquired 
the Doremus & Morse agency. 

The consolidated agencies will 
serve national accounts in the field 
of general advertising in addition 
to serving financial accounts. 
Branch offices will be maintained 


at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago {fq Si enising Agee with the 
and San Francisco. city. 
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G-E Advertising Plans Out- 
lined at Convention 


Newspaper, business-paper and maga- 
zine advertising on the General Electric 
refrigerator for the rest of the year will 
involve combined expenditures of more 
than $700,000. This statement was made 
by Walter J. Daily, refrigeration sales 
promotion manager, at the sixth annual 
fall sales convention of the electric re- 
frigeration department, General Electric 
Company, held at Nela Park in connec- 
tion with the sales convention of other 
appliance sections of the company and 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company. 

An intensive fall and Christmas sales 
drive for G-E Hotpoint ranges by the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., was described by P. L. 
Miles, range sales manager, and W. A. 
Grove, advertising manager. Mr. Grove 
stated that the biggest part of the adver- 
tising budget would be spent in news- 
papers, direct-mail and business papers 
on the fall and Christmas activity. He 
also stated that in the first six months 
of this year, five times as much money 
had been spent in national advertising of 
the G-E Hotpoint range as was expended 
during all of last year. 





Appoints Wood, Putnam & 
Wood 


The Workingmen’s Loan Association 
of Boston has appointed the Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Company, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. The 
appointment is effective September 1. 





A. W. Armstrong Joins 
Wilmington Agency 
Alfred Warner Armstrong, formerly 
copy chief of Wm. Jenkins, Advertis- 
ing, Philadelphia, has joined the staff 
of Johu Gilbert Craig, Inc., Wilming- 

ton, Del., advertising agency. 





J. L. Tribble with Eastern 
Advertising Company 
J. L. Tribble, who formerly handled 
sales promotion for the New England 
branch of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, has joined the Eastern Ad- 
vertising Company, Boston. 





New Account to Brisacher 

The EVenEL Company, Oakland, 
Calif., maker of Chicken Roll Tamales, 
has appointed the San Francisco office 
of Emil Brisacher & Staff to direct its 
advertising account. 


Appoints Hicks Agency 


The advertising account of Rena 
Rosenthal, New York, interior arts and 
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Novelty in the Window 


displays and has helped by supply- 
ing material which doesn’t follow 
the customary patterns. Now it is 


HERE is one kind of window 
display that is overlooked or 
purposely spurned by the majority 
of advertisers. They tolerate the 
use of their products in novelty dis- 
plays but don’t encourage dealers 
to think up ways of making loco- 
motives, houses and other things 
out of a variety of items. Yet fre- 
quently such displays attract con- 
siderable attention and manufac- 
turers may be neglecting an 
opportunity when they fail to make 
suggestions along this line. 
Jewelers are more apt to be too 
conservative in their window dress- 
ing. The Gorham Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I., has long encouraged 
them to put a little life into their 
+ 


Cambridge Instrument to 
Freystadt-Juraschek 


The Cambridge Instrument Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of elec- 
tro-medical instruments, has appointed 
Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Tech- 
nical and business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Knoxville “Journal’’ Appoints 


Charles Branham 
Charles Branham has been appointed 


national advertising manager of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal, succeeding 
the late William W. Ayres. Mr. Bran- 


ham was formerly with the Louisville, 


Ky., Herald-Post. 
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showing dealers the possibilities 
for making unique atmospheric 
displays using novelty pieces, such 
as combs, napkin rings, etc. 

A set of three pieces has been 
produced to help exhibit sterling 
kiddie silver in an_ interesting 
fashion. These three soldiers are 
sold to jewelers for half the pro- 
duction costs when they buy the five 
pieces which the soldiers hold— 
two cups or napkin rings, one fork 
and two bent handle baby spoons. 
The picture above shows a few of 
the various arrangements which 
are suggested. 


_ 
Will Hollister with Ford, 
Ellis & Company 


Will Hollister, formerly director of 
typography at Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Inc., Milwaukee, is now on the creative 
staff of Ford, Ellis & Company, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, printing. He will also 
direct the advertising of the Friday 
Morning Club Magazine. 


. 
G. M. Chapman Advanced by 
oe ~ : 
Liquid Carbonic 
George M. Chapman has been ap- 
pointed sales manager in charge of ex- 
tracts for the Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. He has been manager of 
that company’s New York office for the 
last four years. 
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It is this suburban market that so many national advertis 
ers forget to measure, yet the application of any mercha 
dising yardstick quickly reveals that it may easily represe 
the difference between your actual and potential sales. 
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Children Are Joiners 


Many Advertisers Have Used the Club Idea to Guarantee 
Sustained Sales 


GorrscHaLpt-HumpPurey, Inc. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested in the formation of 
children’s clubs for advertisers. Any ref- 
erences you can give us of articles which 
have appeared in Printers’ Ink will be 
appreciated. 

Atitan C. GorrscHa.pr, 

President. 

NY advertiser who has diffi- 

culty in getting repeat busi- 

ness from children or who desires 

to get and hold the good-will of 

juveniles for any length of time, 
should consider the club idea. 

There are a number of outstand- 
ingly successful children’s clubs 
sponsored by advertisers. Such 
clubs require considerable attention 
and not a little expense but, if they 
are intelligently handled, they bring 
big rewards in the form of good- 
will or sales or both. 

Stanley D. Roberts, advertising 
manager of the Carnation Com- 
pany, outlined the benefits of this 
form of promotion when he ex- 
plained in Printers’ INK (May 26, 
1932, page 3) why his company or- 
ganized the Nation Builders. He 
said: 

“Children are inveterate collec- 
tors. They are collectors of stamps, 
coins, bits of cloth, dolls, fish- 
hooks, pictures, ad lib. 

“Children are joiners. They love 
clubs and societies. They react 
just as most of the adults do to 
the offer of special club privileges. 

“Children are hero worshipers. 
Perhaps children of the age sought 
are more familiar with the pic- 
turesque figures in American his- 
tory than with any other group of 
famed heroes and heroines. 

“Children can be relied upon to 
send for something that’s free, 
especially if it appeals to the three 
cardinal juvenile characteristics 
enumerated above.” 

The Nation Builders took advan- 
tage of all of these things. And 
the club has been very successful. 
It is fulfilling its purpose—provid- 
ing the sustaining influence to 
maintain sales beyond the original 
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purchase stage. This is accom- 
plished by means of picture folders 
which are included in each box of 
cereal and which form an impor 
tant part of the Nation Builders 
club. Carnation also has worked 
in a prize offer with its club idea. 

The Lionel Corporation uses a 
club to maintain interest in model 
trains. This company makes all 
of the various items which go 
to make up a complete railroad 
system, including not only the 
tracks and cars but all of the other 
intricate paraphernalia such as sig- 
nals, stations, power houses, etc 
Any boy who becomes a real model 
train fan wants to add to his pres- 
ent equipment. It is in order to 
encourage this that the Lionel En- 
gineers Club was formed. 

For 50 cents, a boy, or girl, may 
become a member. His membership 
entitles him to a subscription to 
the “Lionel Magazine.” This con- 
tains articles and stories about rail- 
roading, and is issued every two 
months. The members are invited 
to exchange ideas about model rail- 
roads through this publication. 

Certificates of membership are 
sent to each member and a lapel 
button is being distributed. 


Cream of Wheat 


Has a Club 


For several years the Cream of 
Wheat Company has been enlisting 
membership in its H. C. B. Club. 
This started as somewhat of an 
offshoot from the company’s health 
plan for schools. 

Today there are well over 1,000,- 
000 boys and girls participating in 
this club. Invitations to join are 
offered in coupons in the publica- 
tion advertising and by means of 
a radio program. 

The company has injected a bit 
of romance into its club by intro- 
ducing famous figures of history. 

Each member of the club receives 
a poster with a picture in full color 
of a knight in armor. The text 
tells a story about the olden days. 
The tie-up with the product reads 
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as follows: “Nowadays there are 
no battles against the heathens, but 
there are still big deeds to be done. 
Those who achieve them must have 
strength and energy. One way for 
hoys and girls to stay well and 
strong is to eat, regularly, a hot 
breakfast of Cream of Wheat.” 

Underneath is “My Record.” 
This provides space for the past- 
ing in of gold stars, which are 
provided, each day that the club 
member has a hot cereal for break- 
last. 

At the end of four weeks, if the 
club member has eaten at least 
three hot cooked cereal breakfasts 
every week, his mother signs a 
statement on the back of the poster 
and sends it in to the company. 

When this is received another 
poster is sent, congratulating the 
club member upon winning a new 
title, that of Chevalier. 

Each Chevalier gets a member- 
ship badge and is told the secret 
meaning of H. C. B. It is ex- 
plained that the letters for two 
words are left out, so that no 
one can even try to guess the mean- 
ing from the letters. The mean- 
ing is: “Health Helps Chevaliers 
Win Battles.” 

The next step in this club plan 
is the promotion of the member to 
the degree of Officer. In order to 
become an Officer, the child must 
memorize three health rules. 

Next and finally the member be- 
comes a Grand Officer and wins a 
certificate with a seal on it. 

Thus interest is sustained in the 
H. C. B. club. This particular 
club embodies most of the prin- 
ciples which have been contributing 
factors to the success of the ma- 


jority of children’s clubs. They 
are, briefly : 

1. Romance 

2. Something free 

3. A secret 

4. A badge 

5. Regulations or rules 

6. Titles of degree 

7. Close tie-up with products 

8. Simplicity. 


Where most club plans fall down 
is in the viewpoint. Too frequently 
they are prepared and written by 
adults who are so interested in 
promoting the product that they 
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forget the children. While the 
primary purpose may be to pro- 
mote sales, it is well to keep this 
subordinated in a club. The chil- 
dren’s first interest should be in 
the club and in the product only 
as a part of it. 

Any advertiser considering the 
use of the club idea should be cer- 
tain that it is conducted by some- 
one who understands the language 
of the child world. It must be 
remembered always that the mem- 
bership is most likely to be made 
up of children of various ages. 
The boy of five may be just as 
important as the boy of twelve, but 
he hasn’t the same vocabulary. 

We saw a letter just the other 
day that was sent to members of 
one children’s club and which ad- 
dressed them as “Dear Sir.” This 
was done in spite of the fact that 
in, his application for membership 
the boy was requested to give his 
age, which in this specific instance 
was five. 

It evidently is not difficult to get 
children interested in clubs when 
they are properly organized and 
handled. But it is just as easy 
to lose their interest in the club, 
if it is too obviously just a scheme 
to sell more goods or if it lacks 
that necessary something which 
we call “romance” in the list above, 
but which really means adventure, 
mystery, amusement and all the 
other attributes of any idea which 
is designed to interest juveniles. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoints Robbins & Pearson 


The Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of acid resistant pipe, 
pumps, valves, etc., has appointed The 
Robbins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, to direct its advertising account. 
Architectural and business papers will 
be used. 


Death of G. 


George W. Robeson, for the last 
ten years president of the Robeson- 
Rochester Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer of cutlery and metal ware, 
died recently at that city. He was 
sixty-two years old. 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 


The advertising account of the James 
Boring Company, Inc., New York, 
cruises, tours and travel, ‘has been placed 
with Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Death of William Findlay 





ILLIAM FINDLAY, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto, died at that 
city on August 9. Mr. Findlay, 
who was also a vice-president and 
a director of Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
in the United States, was widely 
known in both Canada and _ this 
country through a long and varied 
experience in advertising and 
newspaper work. 

This experience he began as a 
reporter, following which he be- 
came in turn circulation manager 
of the old Toronto News, business 
manager and director of the 
Ottawa, Ont., Free Press in 1904, 
then of the Ottawa Journal in 
1917, and two years later business 
manager of the Toronto Globe. 


— 
To Publish “Screen Weekly” 


Screen Weekly is the name of a new 
motion picture weekly that has been 
started by Frederick James Smith, 
former editor of Photoplay, Motion Pic- 
ture and New Movie. Offices of the new 
publication are at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
Soe York. George W. Quigley, for- 
merly advertising manager of Photoplay 
and, more recently, advertising director 
of the Tower Magazines, Inc., New 
York, is advertising director of Screen 
Weekly. 


Appoints J. H. De Wild 


John H. De Wild, who has long been 
active in the retail and wholesale dry 
goods fields, has been appointed secretary 
of the National Merchants Association. 
His headquarters are at 2642 University 
Avenue, St. Paul. He also becomes ex- 
ecutive manager of the Twin City Mar- 
ket Service Bureau. 
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Following his association with the 
Globe, he was president of 
the William Findlay Advertising 
Agency and subsequently founded 
the William Findlay Company, 
Ltd., which became associated with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
in 1929, 

Canadian advertising men com- 
menting on his death all stress the 
energy and leadership that charac- 
terized Mr. Findlay’s work in pub- 
lishing and advertising. J. J. Gib- 
bons, of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., who 
had known him for twenty-five 
years, says: “He was one of the 
outstanding publishers in this 
country and he was a great asset 
to the advertising fraternity.” 

W. H. Bowman, vice-president 
of The James Fisher Company, Ltd., 
says: “He was looked upon as one 
of the outstanding advertising men 
in the Dominion and he was popu- 
lar with his profession. He was 
one of the most honest and fair 
competitors and won his clients by 
his efficient and honorable methods 
of putting their goods before the 
public.” 

Mr. Findlay was also a pioneer 
in the good roads movement of 
Canada and was the first president 
of the Eastern Ontario Good Roads 
Association. For the last thirteen 
years he had been a director of the 
Ontario Motor League. Mr. Find- 
lay was fifty-six years old. 


+ + 


Appoints M. M. Zimmerman 

The C. M. & R. Tompkins Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., wholesale grocers, spon- 
soring a voluntary chain that features 
only nationally advertised brands, rather 
than private brands, has appointed 
M. M. Zimmerman, merchandising coun- 
sel, New York, to execute a merchandis- 
ing program for the member stores. This 
voluntary chain has over 100 members 
operating under the name, Standard 
Food Stores. 


Form New Gair Subsidiary 

The fibre board business of the Bogota 
Paper & Board Company and the fibre 
shipping case business of the Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, will 
hereafter be continued through a sub- 
sidiary of the Robert Gair Company. 
F. G. Becker will be president of the 
subsidiary, which will be known as the 
Bogota Paper & Board Corporation. 
Harold S. Smith will be vice-president. 
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4 A’s Call for National Study of 
Advertising Rates 


Liberalized Attitude, Showing Disinclination to Demand Blanket 
Reductions, Set Forth in Benson Letter 


[Epitor1aL Note: Recently Ray- 
mond P. Locke, advertising agent 
of Dallas, Tex., wrote to Cranston 
Williams, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, to the effect that 
newspaper advertising rates should 
be cut. 

Mr. Williams, replying to Mr. 
Locke, insisted that “if advertising 
rates should be reduced in relation 
to the decline of commodity prices, 
I am satisfied that you will agree 
that the 15 per cent agency com- 
mission must take its part in the 
shrinkage.” 

And now comes John Benson, 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, in 
an open letter to Mr. Williams in 
which he, too, argues that adver- 
tising costs must come down. 

Significantly enough, however, 
Mr. Benson does not call for a 
blanket reduction such as certain 
leading advertisers have been want- 
ing. The question, he says, is one 
to be dealt with individually— 
which is just the position Print- 
ERS’ INK has taken right along. 
An editorial in the June 16 issue 
summed up our thought on the 
subject and this was a signal for 
a widespread discussion. 

It seems to us, after a careful 
study of Mr. Benson’s pronounce- 
ment, that his association has con- 
siderably liberalized its attitude; 
at any rate, its position is now 
clarified and there can be no doubt 
any longer that the 4 A’s or- 
ganization is not demanding a 
horizontal slash. 

Mr. Benson’s letter follows: 


Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: 

I have your letter of July 28, 
enclosing your statement to Mr. 
Locke on the subject of newspaper 
rates and giving reasons for not 
lowering them. Your statement 
interests me very much. It has 
much in it of sound argument. 

You seem to me right in saying 
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that advertising rates should not 
parallel commodity prices in their 
downward course, as they did not 
parallel them in the upward 
course; they represent a service 
and not a commodity. 

You also seem measurably right 
in pointing out that purchasing 
power of readers should not be 
any more of a factor for lower 
rates now than it has been for 
higher rates in the past. What 
does not go up cannot be expected 
to come down. 

But in claiming that agency com- 
mission should come down, if rates 
were reduced, you overlook the 
fact that the agency commission is 
not a rate; it is a percentage; and 
inevitably comes down proportion- 
ately whenever rates come down 
or volume lessens. That is auto- 
matic. 


Costs, Rather Than Rates, 
Should Be Stressed 


In these days of reduced prices, 
wages, profits and values, there is 
a widespread agitation for reduced 
advertising rates, and this is quite 
natural and to be expected; to a 
large extent it is sound; but it is 
not wisely directed, in stressing 
rates rather than costs. 

Advertising costs must come 
down. They are high. Rates, too, 
should come down, wherever they 
are out of line, and doubtless many 
of them are. But no sweeping or 
level reductions should be made, in 
my opinion. That might do more 
harm than good. It would leave 
rates as badly maladjusted as be- 
fore; penalize the constructive and 
moderate rate along with the ex- 
travagant one. 

The advertising business is in 
the contradictory position of hav- 
ing low rates, and at the same 
time, a high cost of advertising. 
This is unhealthy. In a healthy 
business, rates are adequate and 
cost to the user is low. If re- 
sponsiveness were increased 30 per 
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cent, rates could go up 15 and the 
advertiser be 15 per cent better off. 

As a matter of fact, rates are 
not nearly so important as what we 
get for them. They mean noth- 
ing in themselves. Only in terms 
of advertising responsiveness can 
you appraise them. What an ad- 
vertiser pays for reaching his mar- 
ket and getting a response from 
that market, per unit of sale, is 
what counts. 


Tackling the Small End 
of the Problem 


It seems to me that the agitation 
for lower rates is largely due to 
the high cost of results and is 
really tackling the small end of 
the problem, and it may deprive 
the publisher of his means of sub- 
sistence, at a time when gross in- 
come is at low ebb. It may force 
him to lower his reader influence 
editorially; it may force him to 
contract perfectly sound circula- 
tion. Both of these things would 
be a loss to the advertiser. 

With unsound or excessive cir- 
culation I have no sympathy at all. 
Excessive competitive effort, either 
to gain circulation or to obtain, 
advertising, is a waste. 

Hence, it is necessary to dis- 
criminate between sound and un- 
sound circulation, between respon- 
sive readership and the opposite 
kind, in judging of rates, whether 
high or low. 

Milline rates in this country, on 
the whole, are low, compared with 
other countries. Abroad, rates are 
not only much higher; they are 
also unstable, unknown, subject to 
dicker. 

The waste which advertisers 
should tackle in this country, it 
seems to me, is not so much rates 
(basic milline), as what we get 
for them. And that breaks down 
into three major evils: Namely, 
uneconomic circulation, _ either 
forced or expanded beyond the 
trading area of the paper; differ- 
entials between national and local 
rates so wide as to seriously dis- 
criminate against the national ad- 
vertiser competing with the local 
for the reader’s attention; and 
lastly, the undermining of public 
confidence in advertising by using 
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unreliable and insincere appeal. 
May I briefly develop this: 


First, as to high-pressure circu 
lation. The most expensive cir- 
culation a paper gets is the top 
layer when forced. I heard a 
metropolitan publisher say a short 
time ago that he paid $500,000 for 
10,000, wrenched from his es- 
teemed contemporary, and then 
wrenched back by the latter at a 
similar cost. And 10,000 could 
easily become 50,000 or 100,000. 
Of what value is that bargain-and- 
premium-bribed group of readers 
to the advertiser ? 

Second, as to differentials. <A 
minor differential might be all 
right, although some prosperous 
papers have no differential at all, 
but a differential of 20, 30, 40 and 
even 90 per cent, is untenable. It 
makes a stepchild of the national 
advertiser, places him at a disad- 
vantage in competing with the 
local merchant offering similar 
goods, who is induced to use ex- 
travagant space to earn a low rate. 


An Open Bid for 


Extravagance 


One merchant after another has 
told me that he could do a better 
job with less space, but uses more 
than he needs, to earn a low rate. 
That seems to me like an open 
invitation to extravagance. It 
floods the paper with flamboyant 
advertisements, often bristling with 
destructive price competition, and 
enlivened with unfair claims. To 
compete at all, the national adver- 
tiser in many cases is forced to 
use larger space than he can 
afford, and advertising costs then 
become prohibitive. Millions of 
advertising has left newspapers on 
this account. 

Third, as to copy appeal. In the 
retail field, advertising has sunk so 
low in some cities that the mer- 
chants themselves are combining 
to stop the evil, and publish shop- 
ping news to afford them a reliable 
medium for reaching the consumer. 
In spite of rates often below cost 
of production, merchants complain 
they cannot make newspaper ad- 
vertising pay; it is their own 
fault; popular response is under- 
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mined by dishonest and disingenu- 
ous claims. 

National advertising, also, leaves 
much to be desired in this respect. 
We are all responsible for this and 
mly by joint effort can it be im- 
proved. We have been on an ex- 
ploiting junket, and that invariably 
hecomes expensive, after a while. 
[The advertising dollar is dis- 
counted. 


This trio is the big source of 
waste and high cost in advertising, 
and they can all be effectively re- 
duced by the advertisers, them- 
selves, working with agencies and 
publishers in a concerted move. 
They are a blot on the advertising 
escutcheon, morally speaking, and 
a serious handicap, economically 
speaking, to the great bulk of ad- 
vertising, which is sound. 

Reducing rates is saving at the 
spigot ; allowing these other wastes 
to persist is losing at the bunghole. 

There ought to be a national 
studv made, and it should be a 
scientific job, make a_ thorough 
survey, standardize values, and es- 
tablish some sound principles of 
circulation, rate making and copy 
appeal. 

This work should be undertaken 
by practical men, experienced in 
the fields of publishing and adver- 
tising, and conversant with the 
needs and limitations of the busi- 
ness, who realize the deep-rooted 
nature of some of these wastes and 
the undesirability of trying to 
eradicate them all at once. 

Joun BeENsonN, 
President. 


P ° Tn 
Appoints Ellis T. Gash Agency 
The Wilson-Jones Company, Chicago, 
loose leaf systems, ring books and blank 
books, has appointed Ellis T. Gash, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to "direct 
its advertising account. 


New Account with Picard-Sohn 

The advertising account of X Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
X Liquid auto radiator repair, is being 
handled by Picard-Sohn, Inc., advertising 
igency of that city. 


Appoints Lee E. Donnelley 

The Art Fixture Corporation. Cleve- 
land, has appointed The Lee E. Don- 
nelley Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business pub- 
lications and direct mail will be used. 
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Denies Trade Commission’s 


Petition for Rehearing 

The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh District has denied the 
petition of the Federal Trade Commission 
for a rehearing in the case of a cease 
and desist order against James S. Kirk 
& Company, Chicago. The Commission’s 
order forbade the use of the word 
“Castile” and the words “olive oil soap,” 
in labeling or branding soap, the oil or 
fatty ingredient of which was not de- 
rived wholly from olives. 

The Commission petitioned for a re- 
hearing on grounds which claimed that 
the Bureau of Standards is without au- 
thority under its organic act to commit 
the Federal Government to the proposi- 
tion that Castile soap may be made of 
oily or fatty elements other than olive 
oil, that the facts appearing in the record 
do not justify the conclusion that a 
secondary meaning of the term “Castile” 
has been established and that the Com- 
mission’s power to prevent the use of 
unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce cannot be nullified by 
any action taken by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


H. R. Merrill Starts Own 


Business 

Howard R. Merrill, recently sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Mills, has established 
a business under his own name at New 
York, with offices at 358 Fifth Avenue, 
where he will sell the women’s wear 
products of Hall Brothers, Hallville, 
Conn. Leon Wiggin, also formerly with 
the Pacific Mills, will be associated with 
Mr. Merrill. 


Advertising , Man Awarded 
Order of Purple Heart 


The Order of the Purple Heart, an 
honor medal originally presented by 
George wannuees to soldiers of the 
Revolutionary ar, has been awarded 
to John A. Level, copy chief of the 
Harvey Advertising Agency, New York, 
who served as a corporal during the 
World War. Mr. Level was wounded in 
action at St. Souplet, France. 


Hosiery Account to Cross & 


LaBeaume 
The Combine Hosiery Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Cross & La- 
Beaume, Inc., of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its Roman Stripe, Rograin 
and Shere-Grain hosiery. 


Appoints Maison Agency 

The Paasche Airbrush Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed L. G. Maison & 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. An advertising cam- 
paign is being planned to dealers and 
consumers using business papers and di- 
rect mail. 


Join Mitchell Agency 
C. W. Beam and B. G. Lee have 
joined the staff of The Mitchell Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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lastly, the undermining of public vertising pay; it is their own rege 
confidence in advertising by using fault; popular response is under- licatic 
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Keyed 
Evidence 


“We believed that a rurai magazine as 
live and modern as The Country Home 
should prove unusually effective for 


advertising return. 


+ + + 


“Keyed coupon returns from our jar and 
closure advertising in The Country Home 
7 have proved this to be the fact.” 


THE CUPPLES COMPANY. 





'PANISO PARK AVENUE ....NEW YORK 











Salesmen Can Help Make a Sales 
Manual the Real Thing 


Being Closer to Customers, 


Their Judgment Is Often More Discerning 


Than That of Executives 


InpivipvaL DrinkinG Cup ComMPaANy 
Easton, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly send to my attention any 
available information you can furnish on 
building a sales manual. 

L. Covpren, 
Sales P romotion Department. 


ITH the faint, yet clearly 

discernible quickening of the 
business pulse that has been in 
evidence the last month or so, man- 
ufacturers in many lines are look- 
ing upon their sales organizations 
from a new point of view. Instead 
of the single-minded attention to 
economies, that has been the rule 
for the last several years, business 
executives are showing a tendency 
to think about the need for 
strengthening their sales organiza- 
tions. 

This new thinking has shown it- 
self in the new tenor of the calls 
that are being made on our Read- 
ers’ Service Department for in- 
formation. For more than a year 
requests for information concern- 
ing sales manual compilation were 
almost nil. But during the last two 
weeks a half dozen calls for sales 
manual material have been re- 
ceived, including the above letter 
from the Individual Drinking Cup 
Company. 

The sales manual was one of the 
first features of sales department 
work to go down under the econ- 
omy axe. Apparently it is to be one 
of the first to stage a comeback. 

All phases of sales manual com- 
pilation have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications. A typewritten list, giving 
titles of these articles, together 
with the dates of the issues in 
which they appear, is available on 
request. 

The sales manual is a business- 
building instrument of undoubted 
merit, but it has suffered from 
two basic misconceptions. First, 
there has been too much of a ten- 
dency to dig into archives for in- 
formation, instead of getting up- 


to-date material from the field. 
Second, it has too often been for- 
gotten that sales manuals are 
prepared, presumably, for the help 
of salesmen who are veteran mem- 
bers of the force as well as for 
newcomers. 

The most positive way of avoid 
ing the first mistake is to enlist the 
aid of the salesmen in collecting 
the material that is to go into the 
book. Instead of prowling through 
dusty records or interviewing hom« 
office executives who haven't sold 
for so long that they have really 
forgotten what the genus prospect 
looks like, induce the salesmen to 
make suggestions and actual con- 
tributions of ‘material. 

This procedure will serve, almost 
automatically, to avoid mistake 
number two, because the salesmen 
are scarcely likely to suggest mate- 
rial of value only to the cub. But 
all through the job of compilation 
it should be borne in mind that the 
book is going to two radically dif- 
ferent audiences—the salesmen who 
have been with the company for 
years and those who were recently 
hired or who will be hired in the 
future. 

This, together with other prob- 
lems of sales manual compilation, 
such as the importance of keeping 
the book up to date, unmistakably 


suggest a loose-leaf affair. In 
other words, with a loose-leaf ar- 
rangement. it is possible, prac- 


tically, to get up a made-to-order 
manual for each salesman. Or, if it 
cannot be carried that far, it cer- 
tainly is feasible to get up one type 
of manual for the veteran salesmen 
and another for the cubs. 

The sales manual that is greeted 
by the sales force with such en- 
thusiastic remarks as: “Old stuff,” 
“The fellow who wrote that never 
packed a grip,” etc., isn’t worth 
the cost of the ink. One way to 
avoid that sort of reception is to 
make the salesmen co-authors.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Wins Milwaukee Club Golf 
Tournament 


Eric Feldman, of the Feldman Sign 
Company, won the championship at the 


annual golf tournament of the Milwaukee 


\dvertising Club held at Brown’s Lake, 
\Vis., on August 13. He turned in a low 

oss score of 87. 

Second prize was won by W. Nelson 
White, of the American Electrotype 
(Company with a score of 91. Third prize 

ent to Roy Hackney, of Geuder, 
laeschke & Fry with a score of 96. 

First blind bogey prize was won by 
Walter Meyer, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company. Second blind bogey prize 

ent to Jack Smith, of Jack Carr, Inc. 
lhird prize was won by P. Altenhofen. 


P. F. McLaughlin with 
“Granite, Marble & Bronze” 


Patrick F. McLaughlin, formerly edi- 

tor and publisher of the Monument Re- 
tiler, Philadelphia, has been app inted 
ivertising manager of Granite, Marble 
Bronze, Cambridge, Mass. 


Beverage Account to Street & 
Finney 

The Krueger Beverage Company, New- 

ut, N. J., has appointed Street & Fin- 

Inc., New York, to direct its adver- 

tistag account. Newspapers are being 

ised to feature the company’s ginger ale. 





men AND women 
read “Punch” 


—that is why “PUNCH” 
is carrying 
more advertising directed 
exclusively to women. 
MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager, 
“PUNCH,” 
10, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, ENG. 
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Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Hold Golf Outing 


Ray Dean was the low gross winner in 
the 18-hole golf tournament held by the 
Engineering Advertisers Association of 
Chicago in connection with its annual 
outing at Northbrook Country Club last 
week. R. N. Whittington took first low 
net honors and George Fischer won sec- 
ond. The blind bogey prize was won by 
E. A. Smith and the blimp prize by 
R. D. Allbright. 

Tom Dix was winner of the putting 
contest and the award in the driving 
competition went to C. J. Wageman. 
The guest prize was won by E. E. Free- 
man. 

Lou Kreicker won the prize in a bridge 
tournament. 


J. E. Erikson with 
Plumer, Inc. 

Jens E. Erikson, for the last fourteen 
years art director of the Chicago Daily 
News, has joined the executive and 
creative staff of Plumer, Inc., Chicago 
commercial art firm. 


Harvey Willson with Radbill 
Oil 
Harvey Willson, formerly in charge of 
the Oil City, Pa., office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association, has 
joined the Radbill Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia, in an executive capacity. 


more and 
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Copy Tests 
as Seen in Spotlight of 
Hard Times 


(Continued from page 6) 
obvious, however, is what happens 
when some other store, not among 
those being checked and thus out 
of control, puts on a sale. The 
sales in the test stores will imme- 
diately drop as the public buys at 
this other store making the special 
offer. 

Unless the advertiser is lucky 
enough or smart enough to have 
spotted that sale, the drop in sales 
will make him think poorly of the 
advertising he happens to be run- 
ning that week. Thus during the 
period of any test the activities and 
the advertising not only of one’s 
own stores but of all others in the 
town at the same time must be 
watched. 

Again, not only is the advertiser 
in competition with himself and 
with products similar to his, but he 
is also in competition with and 
affected by kindred products. 

The public treats the digestive 
system, for example, with bicarbo- 
nate of soda, rhubarb and soda, 
Bell-ans, Bi So Dol, etc., with 
laxative pills, candies, fruit bars, 
bottled waters or mineral oil; with 
enemas, hot water bags, electric 
heating pads; with exercising ma- 
chines and abdominal rollers, with 
diets, with milk cures, with sun- 
lamps, with yeast. Those are just 
a few allied lines a sale on any 
one of which may adversely affect 
the others. 

People eat less during Lent, may 
have less digestive trouble, need 
fewer helps for tummy aches—so a 
digestant should not be tested dur- 
ing such a season. It is often done, 
however, in bland forgetfulness of 
the hidden factor of consumer 
habit. 

Consideration of the varying 
ways in which people are advised 
by advertising to treat a common 
cold will show a few interesting 
influences that may combat your 
advertising of, say, nose and throat 
drops. Suppose the town gets hit 
with full pages that week on “Hot 
lemonade for colds—use Sunkist 
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Lemons.” What chance has your 
sixty-line nose and throat advertise- 
ment got? Next week’s advertise- 
ment, actually only half as good, 
will pull twice as well, the lemon 
ade barrage being removed—or th: 
weather growing colder. 

These are only a few of scores of 
“otherwise actuating factors,” leay 
ing out all the more obvious one 
such as weather, business condi 
tions, season, superstition, religion, 
political party, and competing radio 
programs you don’t even hear un 
less you live in the town. Do a 
sales test if you can, but be ver) 
sure it is in the hands of someon 
who is thoroughly experienced in 
this highly specialized technique 
Otherwise the results may be en 
tirely misleading. 

All this indicates pretty clearly 
that the closer a test is to actual 
conditions which will later be en- 
countered by the advertising itself, 
10 more reliable it will probably 
ve. 

All short cuts, all laborator) 
methods which save time, money 
and purport to give the answer too 
easily, must be looked at with sus- 
picion. Until a real body of evi- 
dence proves their reliability, they 
are best used only in combination 
with the more arduous and more 
reliable methods. It is necessary to 
refuse to give credence to any 
method until it has proved itself, 
not by one or two performances, 
but by many. The student of copy 
testing should be guided by the 
same mental regulations as govern 
any authentic scientific research. 

The expense of copy testing is 
considerable, and where it is needed 
it may well be regarded and com- 
pensated for as an activity outside 
of the regular service of the adver- 
tising agency. Agency profits can 
quickly disappear in such extra 
service. 

The closest analogy again comes 
from the medical profession. You 
go to a doctor and get his best 
advice and opinion, and for that 
you are charged his consultation 
fee. If, however, you need blood 
counts, X-rays, analysis of any 
kind, microscopic or chemical, you 
pay an extra fee for this service. 
You are needing and getting some- 
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thing more than the physician can 
give you. You are calling for spe- 
cial research, often involving out- 

‘-pocket expense, and you recog- 
nize its cost and the justice of 
paying for it. 

It is important that this fact be 
recognized during these days when 
copy testing is coming so widely 
into demand. We all want to see 
many records of success in this new 
(to general advertising) activity. It 
holds out the hope of substituting 
considerably more exactness for 
what is now too often conjectural. 
If it is to succeed, however, - it 
must be done right. If it is to ‘be 
done right, it must not cause an 
actual loss to the people doing it, 
lest it be subjected to economies 
which interfere with its proper 
operation. 

Copy testing is too good a tool 
to be thus handicapped. 

The advertiser himself may be 
advised to regard all this advance 
testing with the same _ business 
acumen as he uses in other indus- 
trial operations. There is nothing 
mysterious about it, no black magic, 
nothing a hard-boiled business man 
cannot understand. Copy testing is 
expensive, arduous, needs special 
skill and experience, but no one 
has a patent on the technique. 

As has been indicated, however, 
it is wise to be sure that one is 
getting the genuine article. Its 
various limitations (and they are 
many) waste time and money, and 
may actually threaten the validity 
of an entire advertising structure. 


Death of W. S. Marder 


Walter S. Marder, vice-president, 
secretary and a director of the American 
ype Founders Company, Jersey City, 
N died August 12 at Plainfield, 
N. J., at the age of sixty-six. 

He began his career with Marder, 
Luse & Company, Chicago typefounding 
company, of which his father, who was 
riginator of the point system of type 
bodies, was a principal. 

In 1896 the younger Mr, Marder be- 
ame a director of the American Type 
Founders Company, later becoming sec- 

retary and then vice-president, offices 
which he held at the time of his death. 


Advanced by Tubize Chatillon 
E. W. Martin, for the last two 
ears in charge of the Philadelphia 
fice of the Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 
m, has been appointed sales man- 


ger of that company. 
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‘ADVERTISING 


GOOD 
COPY 


employs analogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


**One of the most 
philosophical re- 
marks I ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ hesaid,‘when 
you go to the bottom 
ofit. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’”’ 


HAWLEY 


COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Business Now Needs Opportunity 
to Move Forward 


If We Forget about Artificial Stimulation, This Banker Suggests, Present 
Improvement Will Mean Something 


By Leonard P. Ayres 


Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


"T°*HERE has been a sweeping 

change in the prevailing attitude 
of mind of the people of this coun- 
try in recent weeks. It amounts to 
something like a reversal in busi- 
ness sentiment. Gloom and doubt 
and apprehension have been dis- 
placed by hope and feelings akin to 
confidence. These alterations in 
mental attitude have accompanied 
changes in the prices of goods and 
securities. 

It would be pleasant and easy to 
infer that the bottom of the great 
depression has been passed, that the 
corner has been turned, and that 
from now on the processes of re- 
covery will prevail. Many people 
have adopted that conclusion, but 
such an interpretation of recent de- 
velopments may well prove over- 
sanguine. A more prudent direction 
of our thinking will lead us to in- 
quire why these improvements have 
come about, what economic forces 
have caused them, and what infer- 
ences concerning the depression and 
its cure can be drawn from the 
facts as we find them. 

The immediate cause of this re- 
cent improvement is not far to seek. 
It consists of a renewed confidence 
in the fundamental soundness of 
the dollar. From early last autumn 
to the beginning of this summer, 
both Americans and foreigners had 
been discussing the possibility of a 
sudden decrease in the value of our 
dollar, either through our abandon- 
ing the gold basis for our currency, 
or through a deliberate decrease in 
its value brought about by legisla- 
tion and designed to stimulate busi- 
ness. 

During those months the gold 
reserves of our banks suffered 
severe shrinkage as the citizens of 
other countries hurriedly withdrew 
- Reprinted from the current issue of 


The Cleveland Trust Company Business 
Bulletin. 


their American holdings. Then in 
June came the announcement that 
the gold drain had come to an end 
because the foreign balances her: 
had been almost completely with- 
drawn. At about the same tin: 
both our great political parties held 
their conventions and adopted plat 
forms pledging their support to 
sound money principles. Finally thi 
Congress adjourned without enact- 
ing any seriously dangerous in 
flationary legislation. The prompt 
consequence of these developments 
was a general relief from fear con 
cerning the soundness of the dollar, 
a universal betterment of sentiment, 
and a notable series of price recov 
eries. 

A Passive, Not an 

Active Influence 


The important feature that w 
should note well concerning this 
dispelling of the well-nigh universal 
fear for the integrity of the dollar 
is that in an economic sense it con 
stituted a passive influence rather 
than an active one. It was not in 
itself a stimulant to business; it 
was merely the removal of a great 
barrier that restricted business 
When the barrier was removed men 
eagerly responded, as they have all 
along been keenly anxious to do 
Business does not need stimulants ; 
what it needs is freedom, oppor 
tunity, such a removal of barriers 
as will afford it even the bare prob- 
ability of operating at a profit. 

Millions of business men here 
and abroad are seeking in every 
way known to them to resume busi 
ness activity. All they ask or need 
is the opportunity to move forward. 
The lessons of the past clearly in 
dicate that they will gain that op- 
portunity rather through the re- 
moval of the barriers that now 
blockade them than because of 
great governmental expenditures 
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designed to stimulate business into 
such a pitch of activity as will 
overcome the barriers. The only 
artificial stimulants that have ever 
been effective in this country in 
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movement to stimulate business by 
purchases of basic commodities de- 
signed to start an upward move- 
ment of prices, and they are urging 
the desirability of securing Recon- 











Present initiating recovery from depressions — struction loans for that purpose. 
have been great wars. Meanwhile a group of nations in 
All the efforts of government, or Europe have agreed upon a mutual 
of groups working under govern- and reciprocal lowering of trade 
ment auspices, to aid in initiating barriers among themselves for the 
business recovery are of the two purpose of freeing business from 
Then in sorts that have been indicated. They trade restraints. The two move- 
nt that are either efforts to remove barriers ments exemplify the two conflicting 
an end blockading business, or they are at- principles that we have been dis- 
es here tempts to stimulate business, and cussing here. The one is our 
y with- usually to do it by spending public method of trying to break the de- 
le time funds. In general the efforts of pression by stimulating business. 
ies held government to force business re- The other is their procedure of try- 
sd plat- covery through stimulation must ing to take the brakes off, through 
ort to prove futile in times of peace for the removal of obstacles, so that 
ally th the public expenditures cannot be business may be liberated, and set 
enact- made great enough to overcome the free to start its own expansion. 
us in barriers to business that are re- 
prompt sponsible for prolonging the de- 2 Seaeeey 
pments pression. If the barriers can be 
ar con- easily overcome the job will be The stimulation of business is 
dollar, done by individual initiative and easy to plan and hard to do. Proj- 
timent, private funds that are in the ag- ects for effecting it are alluringly 
recov- gregate far more powerful than simple, and since they almost in- 
government appropriations can be. variably entail the expenditure of 
The fundamental principle of large sums of public money, they 
wise public policy in dealing witha evoke the enthusiastic support of 
serious business depression is that all who hope they may profit from 
lat we the national government should de- them. Some of them prove tem- 
g this vote its efforts to the removal of _ porarily helpful by providing in- 
iversal those barriers that impede or pre- creased employment. In most cases 
dollar vent business recovery. Only the the stimulation they supply proves 
it con- national government has the power to be merely temporary, but the 
rather to deal with such matters as our debts they leave behind are endur- 
not in money, our credit system, our ing. The great harm that they do 
SS; it regulated railroad industry, our is that they divert the attention of 
great taxation and national budget, and the public, the press, and the gov- 
siness. all our debt and trade relations ernment away from the essential 
d men with foreign nations. tasks of dealing with the obstacles 
ve all Vcsiemeinill Diuillinens we bar the way to the recovery of 
to do i f d usiness, . . 
lants : RSLOS Previous price declines following 
»ppor- In the main the national govern- the great wars have always brought 
rriers ment wastes priceless time, dis- distress, but they have never 
sipates its energies, and squanders brought destruction. Our govern- 
the money of the taxpayers, when ment, our monetary system, our 
a it leaves unsolved those funda- standards of living, and our meth- 
every mental problems with which it ods of doing business have always 
busi alone has the power to deal, and survived them. On each previous 
- need devotes itself to ‘the futile task of occasion the downward sweep of 
ward. trying to stimulate into activity the prices has been checked at levels 
ly in- trade and industry that are tense not far different from those that 
tt op- and eager to go, but which find have now been reached. Normal 
e re- th — blockaded by conditions business activity and even prosper- 
now hat are beyond their control. ity may be resumed when prices are 
e of Powerful groups in this country low, but not while they are rapidly 
itures are now attempting to initiate falling. 
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Needed: In sanamedne his 
Consumption conference of the 
Bagtues banking and in- 
se TS dustrial commit- 


tees which have been at work in 
the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, President Hoover gave out 
as one of the important subjects 
to be discussed, the following: 

“A canvass of the means, meth- 
ods, agencies and powers available 
in the country for general advance- 
ment; wider expansion of the 
credit facilities to business and in- 
dustry where consumption of goods 
is assured... .” 

In that purpose, which the Presi- 
dent lists first, advertising is cer- 
tainly “a power available” and he 
has specifically mentioned assur- 
ance of consumption which is only 
possible in the case of a trade- 
marked article when it has been 
advertised. 

The work already done by the 
non-partisan committees working 
in each district has made the in- 


look better. It would look perma- 
nently better if consumer purchas- 
ing now took a jump. 

The figures which prove that 
there is such purchasing power 
available have been reiterated so 
often that they cease to mean 
much. What is needed now is 
action to stimulate this potential 
consumption so that the better 
business sentiment which has deii- 
nitely displaced the defeatist state 
of mind of a few short months 
ago, may grow and develop, feed- 
ing on its own momentum. 

Isn’t it time that consumption 
engineers received the recognition 
which is their due and were called 
in to help in the big job of turn- 
ing the tide toward better times? 

Certainly with all the age 
that have been made in fields of 
production by the engineers + ew 
words have been taken as law, it 
is high time those men were recog- 
nized and their advice sought—men 
who have proved their ability to 
deal successfully with the con- 
sumer market, its state of mind, 
its continually changing aspects. 

The President has included in his 
list of conferees such consumption 
engineers as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
of General Motors, Walter C. 
Teagle of Standard Oil, Arthur 
C. Dorrance of Campbell Soup, 
Howard Heinz of the Heinz Com- 
pany, William Cooper Procter of 
Procter & Gamble, Harvey S. 
Firestone of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, A. W. Rob- 
ertson of Westinghouse and George 
M. Verity of Armco, together with 
a number of large retail adver- 
tisers. 

In the Cleveland district alone, 
seven out of the fourteen men 
named are widely known as na- 
tional advertisers, men who know 
how to stimulate consumption by 
the aggressive and continuous use 
of advertising. ? 

It would seem a helpful idea ii 
all the consumption engineers, 
drawn from the twelve districts, 
could hold a separate meeting in 
Washington during the conference 
called for August 26th, to suggest 
ways and means of stimulating 
credit facilities for the use of ad- 
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yertisers which in turn would stim- 
ulate consumption. 

A meeting of such a group 
of men to discuss ways and 
means of stimulating consumption 
could not fail to be of benefit to 
the country at this time. They 
are a needed link in the present 
job of getting banks and business 
men to co-operate in each district 
to put credit to work where it does 
the most good. 

For these men know the power 
and effectiveness of consumer and 
industrial advertising to change 
states of mind, to build acceptance, 
develop new markets. 

The time has come when the 
consumer and industrial market 
could be swayed to a more normal 
buying attitude, when blame for 
buying on the part of people and 
concerns who need goods and com- 
modities and can afford to buy 
them now, could be changed to 
national appreciation and applause. 

The five or six mental attitudes 
which still dam the flood of needed 
purchasing momentum could and 
can be changed by the ideas of 
men who know the power of ad- 
vertising to affect consumer mar- 
kets. 

It is time to secure and use the 
ideas of consumption engineers. 





Effete An en 
economist (what- 
Economists ever that is) for 
a New York banking house rises 
in his place to explain why an edi- 
torial in an Eastern newspaper was 
all wrong in saying that a recent 
2-cent advance in wheat had 
poured millions of dollars into 
farmers’ pockets and thus made 
glad the hearts of advertisers by 
increasing the amount of rural 
buying power. 

“The truth is,” he sagely re- 
marks, “that farmers had marketed 
92 per cent of their wheat by 
\pril.” 

This will be news to Marion 
Talley and other wheat farmers in 
the Mississippi Valley. In Miss 
lalley’s State (Kansas, if you are 


interested) they don’t begin to 
harvest their wheat, much less 
market it, until June. And in 
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Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota the big harvest month is 
July. 

The same economist also be- 
labors the statisticians “who jug- 
gled hog figures” in abysmal ig- 
norance that “the farmer had 
marketed 73 per cent of his hog 
crop before this advance occurred.” 

Race suicide is unknown in the 
pig pen; the “crop” is not sea- 
sonal; the farmer will have a con- 
tinuous supply of hogs as long as 
Mr. Swift, Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cudahy are willing to buy them— 
and the higher the price goes, the 
more millions he will get in pay- 
ment for them. 

Whatever may be the glories of 
the effete East, the farming knowl- 
edge of its “agricultural econo- 
mists” is apparently not one of 
them. Without intending any 
offense, we suggest that they get 
a bit closer to the dirt. 





All through this 


Saving long-drawn-out 
Can Be argument about 
Expensive rates it has 


seemed to us that certain adver- 
tisers were proceeding just as if 
they were dickering for a decreased 
price on staple items like sugar, salt 
or leather. 

The value of advertising space in 
a publication is decided, properly 
enough, by the quality and size of 
its circulation and the appeal of its 
editorial content. This is why there 
are almost as many individual price 
schedules as there are individual 
publications. 

But the computation goes a great 
way beyond this. The real cost of 
advertising space is determined by 
the way in which it is used, by the 
quality of the copy and by the 
completeness of the whole mer- 
chandising scheme behind it. 

It is easy to see, this being so, 
that advertising space purchased at 
a lower price may actually cost 
much more than under the old 
schedule. The thinking should be 
done in terms of results. A thing 
purchased cheaply is likely to be 
administered in the same way. That 
is, if human nature, uncurbed, is 
permitted to run its course. 

Advertisers who are now buying 
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space at a smaller figure may find 
the saving to be expensive if they 
do not push forward their mer- 
chandise plans on the basis that 
there is a world of difference be- 
tween a schedule of buying prices 
and net cost. 

All this may seem a bit preachy 
and pedagogical. But there is such 
an unlimited opportunity for mis- 
chief in trying to buy advertising 
as a commodity that we feel justi- 
fied in advancing the aforesaid 
doctrines. 


It may be a good 
sign that PrRintT- 
ERS’ INK is re- 
viewing so many 
sales manuals. 
may not be so 


Working Up 
Selling 
Muscle 


inquiries about 
Then, again, it 
good. 

If it means that improvements 
and revisions are being made in 
sales programs in preparation for 
determined sales drives, all well 
and good. For it would be pro- 
phetic if many sales managers are 
now able to see rays of hope. 

But, looking at it from the ob- 
verse side, is it not somewhat sur- 
prising that so many companies 
have waited until now to plan? 
What have they been doing? We 
had supposed that all industry had 
learned, as the chief lesson of the 
depression, the difference between 
planned selling and order-taking. 
It would seem to us that the need 
for complete sales programs, 
planned in advance and set down 
in black and white, was never so 
urgent as in the recent past. 

And it passes beliefi—or else 
there is a Santa Claus—that many 
sales managers have been patted 
on the back during the last two 
years because people have bought 
their product, rather than because 
consumers have been construc- 
tively sold according to plans co- 
ordinating advertising with mar- 
keting and distribution. 

Times have been tough, but it 
looks to us as if those who have 
dawdled while competitors have 
been working up selling muscle 
may find them tougher yet. For 
it is harder to lose out when times 
are good than when the woods are 
full of alibis. 
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More One of those lit- 
Spending ‘'< straws in the 


wind: 

Henry R. Kinsey, president of 
the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York, reported 
last week that mutual savings 
banks in that State had received 
$155,796,084 of new deposits in 
July and had paid out $184,745,941, 
withdrawals thus exceeding de- 
posits by $28,949,857. 

Relatively large withdrawals, 
said Mr. Kinsey, had character- 
ized July in every year from 1925 
to 1929, while the Julys of 1930 
and 1931 had been exceptions to 
this rule. In those two years peo- 
ple had reduced their usual sum- 
mer expenditures and made every 
effort to save. 

In other words, what Mr. Kin- 
sey is saying, and he has the fig- 
ures with which to back up his 
opinion, is that the people of New 
York State were more inclined to 
spend money in July of this year 
than in the two previous Julys. 
Even though most of the business 
indices sought new low levels last 
month, this fact is significant. 

Everybody knows that savings 
banks deposits move in a cycle that 
runs in a direction exactly oppo- 
site to the trend of business. When 
business is on the upgrade and 
people are more venturesome and 
more inclined to spend, the deposits 
lag. But just as soon as there is 
an economic scare, money flocks to 
the savings banks. The excess of 
withdrawals in July, therefore, 
may mean an early loosening of 
tightened pursestrings. 


Appointed by W Westinghouse 

J. W. Speer has been appointed man- 
ager of commercial air conditioning 
products of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
will co-ordinate Westinghouse commercial 
activities in air conditioning and will be 
responsible for the development of all air 
conditioning and air cooling products ex- 
cept those for domestic service. 


Appoints United States Agency 
G. Ceribelli_ & Company, New York, 
importers of Brioschi, an anti-acid effer- 











vescent drink, have appointed the United 
States Advertising Corporation, New 
York and Toledo, to direct the adver- 
tising of that product. Newspapers wil! 
be used. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) - 
FOR JULY 1932 193 = 
onmaieme Lines Lin 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING Nebraska Farmer .... 13,485 16,211 
LINAGE The Farmer & Farm, 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby Stock & Home 
chick and classified advertising) Minnesota Edition. 13,097 14,452 
Dakotas-Montana 
MONTHLIES Edition ........ 11,732 13,447 
1932 1931 Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa 
Lines Lines Homestead ......... 12,206 12,054 
California Citrograph.. 13,462 15,624 Dakota Farmer ....... 11,930 19,018 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 10,945 11,999 Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Country Gentleman ... 9,614 21,559 fll =e 11,270 15,187 
Successful Farming ... 9,565 10,053 Pennsylvania Farmer.. 11,213 13,039 
Country Home ....... 6,315 7,569 Ohio Farmer ......... 9,864 12,0063 
Southern Agriculturist 5,836 7,911 Prairie Farmer 
Progressive Farmer & Illinois Edition .. 9.415 12,307 
Southern Ruralist Indiana Edition .. 8,071 11,913 
Carolinas-Virginia Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

OO 5,585 *9.715 error 8,746 715,008 
Georgia-Ala. Edition 5,529 *8,738 American Agriculturist 7,403 78,280 
Texas Edition ... 5,094 *8,692 Local Zone Advtg.. 5,272 $5,734 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition. 4,997 *8,580 Michigan Farmer .... 7,222 11,769 
Miss. Valley Edition 4,801 *9,102 New England Homestead 4,174 $9,013 

Florida Grower ...... 5,280 5,583 7Four Issues. 
Farm Journal ........ 4,173 6,815 
Wyoming  Stockman- WEEKLIES (5 Issues) 
DED scackennceeas 3,408 4,509 1932 1931 
Better Prakt ...cccce. 3,348 4,812 Lines Line 
Poultry Tribune ...... 2,308 2,495 Pacific Rural Press .. 17,944 419,793 
The Bureau Farmer .._ 1,926 2,089 California Cultivator .. 15,323 716,876 
The Poultry Item .... 1,704 2,113 Washington Farmer ..711,265 15,736 
Northwest Poultry Jour. 1,636 2,702 Oregon Farmer ...... 710,713 14,557 
New England Dairyman 1,310 2,993 Idaho Farmer ....... $9,226 14,172 
Farmers’ Home Journal 787 2,098 Rural New Yorker ... 7,221 711,516 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 704 2,018 Dairymen’s League 
Plymouth Rock Monthly 697 1,970 DE cdsenesedsaues 801 3,372 
Leghorn World ...... 690 2,040 7Four Issues. 
Amer. Poultry Journal 583 2,401 
Everybody’s Poultry Jour. 476 1,328 FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
*Two Issues. — ee 
tJuly and August issues combined. Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
SEMI-MONTHLIES De vesetw ene - +*13,01 
1932 1931 Missouri Edition . 6,200 
Lines Lines Kansas Edition ... 4,442 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 12,803 10,730 Ark.-Okla. Edition 4,022 
Farm & Ranch ...... 11,602 711,315 Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Montana Farmer ..... 9,842 14,089 Farm News 
Missouri Ruralist .... 8,756 10,043 Tuesday Edition... 988 3,315 
Arkansas Farmer .... 7,441 2,946 Friday Edition ...  *960 *1,456 
Western Farm Life .. 5,180 10,183 +One Edition. 
Hoard’s Dairyman ... 4,927 12,475 *Five Issues. 
Arizona Producer ..... 4,870 6,004 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 


Missouri Farmer ..... 4,782 4,112 Renan Guana 
ym pe 

Indiana Farmer’s Guide 4,556 9,113 sig 

Southern Planter .... 4,042 6,634 5 = 

Utah Farmer ........ 3,856 7,067 Joins Kraff Agency 

: iva 7 Miss Katherine Busch has joined the 
‘ — an »292 r a 

Somme Sutiivater van : staff of the Kraff Advertising Agency 

¢Four Issues. Minneapolis. h 
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N This is not a picture of MOSES 
= when the lights went out 





It's what happened when our artist tried 
to make a map showing a dot for each of the 
million cows owned and “operated” by the 
60,000 readers of the Dairymen’s League 
News. 

These friendly beasts last year produced 
over 3,000,000,000 pounds of milk which sold 
for more than $70,000,000. Quite a few 
shekels in any language these days! 

Want to pull some of these coins your way? 
Ask our Business Manager to tell you how. 


ue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1] West 42nd Street 10 S. LaSalle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr. J. A. Meyer, 
Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4760 Phone Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York City Milk Shed“ 
































The Little 


DVERTISING has _ entered 
4 the circus ring, a Class mem- 
ber was surprised—and somehow 
saddened—to learn recently. He 
had taken a niece or two to a 
Hagenback-Wallace performance 
in a small Middle Western town. 

Immediately following the ele- 
phant act, a_ glittering Pontiac 
sedan was driven around the hip- 
podrome to the accompaniment of 
honeyed praises from the public 
address system. (Shed a tear for 
the passing of the tall-hatted, 
frock-coated ringmaster who her- 
alded each display in stirring al- 
literation. He has given way to 
a prosaic microphoned voice, de- 
livered in unctuous radio-announcer 
style.) 

Then came the big climax. We 
were told that the Pontiac was to 
be driven over the unprotected 
body of a Mr. Eddie Reece. Eddie 
appeared in a leopard-skin type of 
kimono, reclined on the track and 
gave his chest to the Pontiac’s 
balloons. His martyrdom was 
rather splendid, but just what vital 
sales argument about the Pontiac 
all this was supposed to drive 
home has never been exactly clear 
to the Schoolmaster. 

However, right after that Gen- 
eral Motors gets in a dig at Mr. 
Ford. A _ dilapidated Model T 
bearing a clown comes out, bucks 
around the ring a while and sput- 
ters to a desolate stop. Punchi- 
nello gets out and attempts to se- 
cure further motion. All efforts 
fail. He shrugs his shoulders. “I 
guess I'll trade this in for a 
Pontiac” he says. 

* ~ ” 

You can’t use a l-cent post- 
card for a collection message. No 
less an authority than Horace J. 
Donnelly, solicitor of the Post Of- 
fice Department, is responsible for 
this statement. 

It seems that since the coming of 
3-cent postage a number of 
Aberdeenian firms have been trying 
to save two pennies a message by 
using postcards for red-hot col- 
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lection letters. Overlooking the fact 
that this would seem to be about 
zero in tactfulness as well as et- 
fectiveness, the Schoolmaster would 
like to point out that it is also 
illegal. 

According to Mr. Donnelly it 
is unlawful for anyone to deposit 
in the mails “any postal or post- 
card containing a dun for an over- 
due account or bearing any other 
kind of matter that might reflect 
upon the character or conduct of 
the addressee, such as a threat to 
sue or in any way intimidate thx 
debtor.” 

Not only does the law authorize 
the confiscation of any such cards 
found in the mails but it also pro- 
vides for the conviction of the 
sender with a resulting penalty of 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. 

There are various ways of sav- 
ing money—but the use of post- 
cards for dunning would not seem 
to be one of them. 

However, there is nothing in the 
law that prevents the use of a 
postal or postcard bearing a re- 
spectful request for the settlement 
of a current account or that gives 
notice that an account will be due, 
but such notices should not indi- 
cate that balances have not been 
paid. 

It is also proper to send on cards 
such notices as a bill up to the 
time that an account is payable but 
nothing should be sent out after 
that date indicating that the ac- 
count is past due, unless it is en- 
closed in a sealed envelope at the 
full first-class rate. 

* * * 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company effects remarkable sav- 
ings in the handling of mail with- 
out bothering with postcard col- 
lection letters. 

According to Griffin M. Lovelace, 
second vice-president of the com- 
pany, it sends out approximately 
35,000 pieces of mail daily, .a con- 
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WLW’s New 
Field Merehandise Service 
Removes Guesswork from 


Wholesaler and retailers are 

called on and shown the ad- 

vantages of co-operating with 
the advertiser's program. 





Window displays and other 

promotional material are in- 

stalled. Distribution is 
extended when needed. 








The entire radio campaign is 

explained and the retailer is 

shown how it heips him sell 
goods. 











RADIO 
Advertising 


O educate dealers in the use of 

broadcasting to sell goods; to ar- 
range effective tie-ins with the ad- 
vertiser’s radio program; to install 
timely display material, are only a 
few of the functions of WLW’s new 
sensational Field Merchandise Ser- 
vice. 


Individual week to week reports en- 
able the advertiser to tell just what 
his radio advertising is accomplish- 
ing. 

Through this new Service WLW ad- 
vertisers have been able to make 
their radio programs phenomenally 
effective. You too can enjoy the same 
results. Write us for the entire plan 
and our splendid 72-page portfolio. 


Near the Center 
of Population 


Near the Center 
of the Dial 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
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Sales Executive Available its 164 branch offices distributed 


lacking previous business 
experience, this executive started as_ retail 
salesman doing missionary work. Within five 
years this man had been advanced several times 
to finally Sales Promotion Manager of one of 
America’s best-known food concerns. 


Fourteen years ago, 


A few years ago. by invitation, accepted his 
second and present connection as Sales Manager 
of large concern doing general merchandise 
selling. 

Internal conditions make 
this time. 


If you need well-developed Sales Executive, 
capable of handling your Sales or Promotional 
work in any class of trade, write 


“xX,” Box 200, Printers’ Ink 


change desirable at 


SOMEWHERE IN THE U.S.A. AT 
THIS TIME OF SOBERING -UP 


is a Manufacturer of Building 
Products with a crying need for 
new blood in its executive staff. 


I KNOW WHERE IT CAN BE HAD: 
A Man, with personality, vision and 
constructive imagination; architec- 
tural background; adept at handling 
men; diplomatic; at ease before audi- 
ences; civic mi d; has fi d an 
directed exhibitions; knows the mar- 
kets; recognized sales ability; has pre- 
pared and sold advertising; editorial 
experience; dependable references at- 
test to his energy and common sense; 
not interested in bargain counter in- 
come, but—THIS MAN WANTS TO 
TACKLE A REAL JOB! 


“W,’’ Box 59, Printers’ Ink. 








CRACK 
PRESS AGENT 


AVAILABLE 


BOX 202, PRINTERS’ INK 
CHICAGO 














MR. PUBLISHER : 


Can you use the services of a woman 
having eight years’ experience in pub- 
lishing al handling: 


Proofreading; 

Makeup of trade and technical papers; 

Correspondence ; 

Contacting printers and engravers, as 
well as advertisers and their agencies? 


If so, write: “V,” Box 58, Printers’ Ink. 








throughout the United States a: 
Canada. Rather than have eac! 
individual department sending i: 
mail separately to these branch o/- 
fices, all mail is dispatched throug 
a pneumatic tube system (the larg- 
est of its kind in the world) to thie 
company’s mail department. 

As the mail is received, clerks 
sort it into steel boxes, each one 
of which holds the mail for a par- 
ticular branch office. Within a sho 
time, this mail is gathered an 
stuffed in appropriate envelop: 
weighed so as to receive the ful! 
benefit of the ounce, passed along 
to another table where it is sealec|, 
weighed again and stamped, and 
then passed to the receiving bin to 
be picked up and carried by com- 
pany messengers to the post office. 
Meanwhile incoming mail for the 
home office is collected by mail 
room messengers at the post office 
and brought to the building. 

regular time schedule is fol- 
lowed throughout with special at- 
tention being paid in the case of 
out-going mail to the time of de- 
parture of trains. 

Other economies are gained by 
running the mail addressed to pol- 
icy-holders and individuals through 
machines which count, seal, stamp 
and post-mark them and on to a 
machine which automatically ties 
them into neat bundles for delivery 
to the post office. 

All company literature is esti- 
mated as to its weight and post 
office rate before being printed and 
if by a slight change, a reduction 
can be made in the postage rate. 
this is done. 

The mail room itself is laid out 
so that the work rotates naturally 
from the receiving to the sending 
end, is equipped with steel desks, 
sorting tables and racks which 
can be easily cleaned, is sound- 
proofed, mechanically ventilated, 
well-lighted, and furnished with 
cool drinking water from the re- 
frigerating system of the building. 


s 


4 


* * * 


After receding in Printers’ INK 
about the unusual business card 
used by an automobile dealer 11 
Red Bank, N. J., Class membe: 
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Frank Goodchild sends the Class 
one of his own cards. 

He is president of J. & J. Cash, 
Inc., woven labels. His “card” is 
a sample of the kind of work his 
company does. A piece of cloth 
alout four and one-half inches long 
by an inch and one half wide car- 
rics this message: “Souvenir Book 
Mark. Compliments of Frank 
Goodchild, President, J. & J. Cash, 
Inc., South Norwalk, Conn.” This 
is all woven. 

Another one of the book mark- 
business cards carries a picture, 
also woven, of George Washington 
in honor of the bicentennial. 

Mr. Goodchild writes that these 
business cards “work like a charm.” 
* * * 

This seems to be a prosperous 
year for advertising men with 
literary ambition. Several months 
ago, Phil Stong, of Young & Rub- 
icam, had his book, “State Fair,” 
chosen by the Literary Guild as 
one of its monthly releases. Now 
The Book League of America has 
picked “The Years of Peace” as 
its September book for subscribers. 

“The Years of Peace” is by 
LeRoy MacLeod one of the found- 
ers of Walters and MacLeod, ad- 
vertising agency of Los Angeles. 
He is in that class known as ex- 
advertising men, having retired in 
1929 to devote his time to writing. 
He is also the author of “Three 
Steeples,” which enjoyed consid- 
erable critical acclamation at the 
time of its publication. 

His present novel is laid in 
Wabash Valley and its period i 
the first decade of peace following 
he Civil War. The author is not 
a member of the “All-is-lost” school 
of fiction with the result that his 
story reflects the placidity of coun- 
try life as well as its grimmer side. 

In Tyler Peck and Evaline, his 
wife, Mr. MacLeod has drawn two 
unusual yet wholly believable char- 
acters. In their struggles with a 
condition brought upon them by 
pique and vanity they stand out in 
strong contrast to the smooth-flow- 
ing life about them. 

- 


The depression has developed 


some unusual advertising angles. 
One of the soundest of these is be- 
ing employed by the 


Cadillac 
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TO ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVES 


If you are dissatisfied with your present 
connection and would like to render 
a better service to your accounts, we 
would like to talk to you. 

Ve have the only practical system in 
the advertising field for testing ads. 
Our system will find an ad that will sell 
your clients’ merchandise at a profit on 
the cost of space without deals, samples, 
p.m.’s, windows, demonstrators and in 
most cases without salesmen. 

Our tested ads will not only cement 
your accounts to you but our successful 
tested-ad-campaigns will give you a 
powerful weapon with which to get new 
accounts. Besides, our testing system will 
one accounts that might be on the skids. 

Our business is going ahead and mak- 
ing money in spite of hard times because 
of our practical methods of making ads 
sell at a profit on the cost of the space. 
We have plenty of money and are a 
happy family. 

you have only prospects or poor 
credits or are just looking for a draw- 
ing account, don’t waste your time or 
ours. But if you have real billing and 
are seeking to get ahead in an honest, 
sincere way, come in and have a talk 
with Frank Finney or Robert Finney, 
n_strict confidence. STREET & FIN- 
NEY, Inc., 71_West 35th Street, New 
York: Phone WIs. 7-4700. 








Sales 
Executive 


Seasoned merchandiser with 
specialty or advertising ex- 
perience. This opportunity 
provides an exceptionally 
profitable, permanent connec- 
tion for producers with a 
real sales record. Car essen- 
tial, as this is a National 
Organization and each man 
must be prepared to cover 
one or more States. The 
compensation is on a com- 
mission basis with hotel ex- 
pense protected. Give full 
details of experience in first 
letter of confidence. No ref- 
erences will be checked until 
after qualification. 


“Y,” Box 201, Printers’ Ink 
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Motor Car Company in advertis- 
ing in business papers, 

The headline of the advertise- 
ment says: 

“Yes—Toledo, Ohio, Has Been 
Unfortunate, Too,” while the sub- 
head says, “But you’d never know 
it from Cadillac-LaSalle sales.” 

The copy then goes on to point 
out that Toledo, like practically 
every other city of any size in the 
United States, has been through 
its depression troubles. It then 
shows that in the face of these 
conditions the Cadillac branch in 
that city has sold 75.6 per cent 
more Cadillacs and LaSalles dur- 
ing the first five months of 1932 
than were sold in the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. The company 
then gives some interesting com- 
parative statistics as to the relative 


sales of competing automobiles, 
etc. 

The copy closes with the fol- 
lowing : 


There is a moral to this story. It is 
simply this: Even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances it is possible to 
operate successfully in the retail automo- 
bile field, provided you have the right 
franchise. 

Plenty of advertisers can find a 
theme similar to this. It preaches 
a message ot encouragement to 
business generally and teaches a 
mighty sound advertising story. 

* & * 


The Schoolmaster has just read a 
newspaper advertisement of acertain 
appliance manufacturer and the ad- 
vertising portfolio of a food prod- 
uct advertiser, and he has lost con- 
siderable confidence in these two 
advertisers. He wonders if some 
dealers won't feel the same way 
about it. 

The appliance advertisement is 
one prepared for local insertion by 
the dealer. It is written in the first 
person and describes an event that 
took place “yesterday in my store.” 
The same little drama, in the same 
words, will take place in dealers’ 
stores all over the country. What 


INK Aug. 18, 1932 
will those dealers who are strong 
believers in honest advertising 
think of this advertiser's sugges- 
tion? 

The portfolio of the food adver- 
tiser tells about a national contest 
campaign. A series of advertise- 
ments is shown and some of them 
have such headings as these: “The 
answers to the...... contest ex- 
ceeded expectations by thousands !” 
“10,000 replies were received from 
the City of Podunk alone.” “The 
most popular contest ever held.” 
These advance proofs were being 
shown to dealers long before the 
contest campaign was started. 

The Schoolmaster isn’t going to 
comment on the ethics of these two 
advertisers. The point he wants to 
make is that such tactics are so 
unnecessary. They may offend some 
dealers. They furnish competition 
with ammunition. It would be easy 
to avoid criticism by changing the 
wording a little. 


Portland, Me., Organizes 
Advertising Club 

An advertising club has been formed 
at Portland, Me., with thirty-one mem- 
bers. Austin D. Ward, manager of the 
store in that city of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, has been chosen temporary 
chairman. Harold A. Sabin, of the 
J. E. Palmer Company, has been made 
secretary and director. Other directors 
are: Melvin H. Watkins, El. Watkins 
Company; Peter R. Miller, Rines 
Brothers Company; Roland B. Leigh- 
ton, Benot’s, and Bernard Kamber, 
American Clothing Company. Perma- 
nent officers will be chosen at the next 
meeting, to be held September 7. 


Plans Discussed for First Dis- 
trict Convention 

The thirteenth annual convention 
the First District of the Advertising 
Federation of America will be held at 
the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., 
October 16, 17 and 18. A meeting of 
the presidents of the advertising clubs 
in New England was held recently 
Springfield to discuss plans for the con- 
vention. “Lead On! New England 
has been chosen as the slogan for the 
convention. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FEMININE HYGIENE SPECIALTIES 
for mail order, drug jobbers, distributors. 
Big profits. Repeat business. Southport 
Chemical Co., Inc., 261 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 

DESIGNING and ADVERTISING 
STUDIO for SALE in Pittsburgh; well 
paying—excellent clientele—centrally lo- 
cated—established 6 years. Owner leav- 
ing town. Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 


TO THE TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER 
seeking to reduce present overhead of 
Eastern office, or considering a change 
in present representation, I offer my ser- 
vices as Special Representative based on 
several years’ experience, and entrée to 
lead ing advertising agencies and space 
buyers. Address Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT 1HE JOB 
The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all Tequivemente—he who has the exact 
cnpertenee and qualifications called for. 
o better way to locate the man to fit 
a, job than by ‘advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
alvertising background. 

















An advertisement in Printers’ INK, 
esenrtgage your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 


whom one is very likely ~ stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

LOFTS TO LET 
10,000 square feet each—Concrete Build- 
ing-—Light four sides—High ceiling— 
large elevator—live steam if required— 
fully sprinkled—low insurance—Ideal for 
Printin Plant—Mcderate Terms—Handy 
to All Transportation. 


HASBROU *K HOLDING COMPANY 
35th Ave. & 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR RENT: Corner office approximating 
100 square feet with two exposures in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $50 a month 
includes cleaning, light, service, etc. Ruth 
Hamblen, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











ou TDOOR EXECUTIVE, 35, capab'e. 
15 yrs. plant exp. Serv. Guar. Satisf. 
Wide Knowledge contact Natl. Adv., 
Loc. Sales, compl. operation, desires opp., 
any dept. Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 


| 





EXCEPTIONAL WOMAN WRITER— 
10 years leading agencies, handling cos- 
metics, foods, medicines, cerres. courses. 
Complete charge natl. accts. Mail order 
and merch. expert. Box 472, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED SPACE SALESMAN 


with well-proved ability seeks new connec- 
tion. Record of fifteen successful years 
with one one publication. Box 468, P. I. 


PUBLISHER'S ASSISTANT 
Young man with strong selling and edi- 
torial record, wants to work directly with 
a good man. Moderate salary and com- 
mission. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—COLLEGE GRADUATE— 
Cheap. Young man, B.S. degree in Ad- 
vertising—1932, desires advertising job. 
Any field. Anywhere. Salary no ob- 
ject. Experience and practical knowledge 
wanted. Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 
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CREATIVE LAYOUT MAN 


ginal 


Capab 








ADVERTISING MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT 

Twelve years’ experience handling copy 

production and department 
management both with agency and man- 
ufacturer. Associated with Automotive 
= Radio and Shoe industry. Age 
30... married. Will work one month 


for half-salary. Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION— Agslicente for positions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK are urged 
to use the utmost care in wrapping and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
to us for forwarding. We are frequently 
in receipt of large packages, burst open, 
in a condition that undoubtedly occasions 
the loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Advertis- 
ers receiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care in handling 
and return'ng promptly all samples en- 
trusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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The Chicago Tribune now has over | >: 
200,000 more daily city and suburban 
circulation than the Daily News. 

The Chicago Tribune now has over 
300,000 more daily city and suburban 
circulation than the Daily Herald and 











Examiner. 
The Chicago Tribune now has more 





total daily circulation than the Daily 











Herald and Examiner and the Daily ee 
News combined. This 

The Chicago Tribune now has over Ee 
200,000 more daily city and suburban pe 
circulation than the Evening American. ina 

The Chicago Tribune now has more | °... 
total daily circulation than the Ameri- | 
can, Post and Times combined. alle 
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Chicago Tribune N 


THE WOKLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St Vew } 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg, Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg z 
San Francisco. 820 Kohl Bidg. 








